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INSURANCE NOTES 
ScANDINAVIAN Arrcrart INSURANCE 
Eighty insurance companies of Denmark, Norway, Pp I J] ‘ & 
Sweden, and Finland have now joined the Northern O SEN COMPANY 
ad for Aircraf = sen yp 3 an Sora gp in INCORPORATED 
notes. Its is in istiania, and 
vee Reegg ny Fp ey of the Norske Lloyd 43 CEDAR STREET 
Aktieselskap, is president. The association covers NEW YORK 
all classes of aviation risks, including the craft itself, 
cog ue — a, a for passengers and crews, 
and liability for loss of life or property caused by the 
cenit. Sasi apemumaketeteneabians, | Creneral Insurance 
the lowest being those for airships, the next for sea- 
planes, and the highest for airplanes. 


Brokers 


Cee — ae SALVAGE —— 

vitzer Salvage Company, of Copenhagen, is 

the oldest private salvage organization in the world. MARINE (HULL, CARGO, FREIGHT, WAR) 
It was founded in 1888 by Em. Z. Svitzer. It has a FIRE 

von Ss. vessels built and equipped for salvage 

wor ly. er two hundred specially trained men 

form the permanent staff of the company, and no AUTOMOBILE 

expense is spared to keep the vessels in the highest 

state of efficiency. The company is engaged solely in LIABILITY 

salvage work and covers the northern field west of the 


Kattegat. BURGLARY 


Norway's Larce Hut Business 

Norwegian marine insurance companies do 
probably a larger percentage of hull business than any PHONE, JOHN 2510-2511 
other in the world, on account of Norway’s immense 
merchant marine. The number of insurance companies INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
organized in Norway since the beginning of the war 
runs up to a hundred. 
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CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


New Danish CoMPaANIEs IN 1918 

Denmark added, during 1918, thirty-four new 
marine insurance companies to her already large list. 
The capital subscribed was 29,200,000 kroner, of which 
19,115,000 kroner was paid in. Some of the new 
companies do life and fire business. 


New Swepisa AvuToMoBILE CoMPANY 
The Swedish Automobile Insurance Com: ‘ 
ockholin 


a 
— stock concern, was organized in St im in 
9. 


Otpest Marine Company IN THE WoRLD 

The Royal Chartered Marine Insurance Company 
of Coprennges is considered the oldest strictly single 
branch marine insurance company in the world. It is 


GENERAL AGENTS: TALBOT, BIRD & CO. 


NEW YORK 


O plandske 
Kreditbank 


HAMAR, NORWAY 


General Banking Business 


Accounts Opened 


Bills, Cheques, and other Documents 
collected at favorable rates 


Deposits received at highest interest 


now 193 years old. It is younger than the Royal 
Exchange, the London Assurance (both of London), 
or the famous “Maatschappij Van Assurantie Dis- 
conteering en Beleening” of Holland, but these three 
companies have all engaged in other branches of in- 
surance. 


Unravoras_e Danish Trape BaLANce ContINUES 

Danish imports amounted to 1,006,590,000 kroner, 
while exports of domestic goods amounted to only 
261,000,000 kroner and of Danish and foreign goods 
together of 282,000,000 kroner, according to statistics 
compiled by the Danish government showing the 
foreign trade of Denmark during the first six months 
of 1919. The largest item of import is dry goods. 
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FINANCIAL 


Notes About Issues in the Financial World 
Most Interesting to Readers of the Review 


HanneEvie ADVERTISES AMERICA 

4A symptom of the large vision of the house of Han- 
nevig & Co. is an advertisement appearing in Nor- 
wegian newspapers, devoted exclusively to the port of 
New York and its advantages. 


BroGRAPH PRoFITs 

The Swedish Biograph Theater Company made a 
net profit during 1918-19 of one and one-half million 
kronor and declared a fifteen per cent. dividend. On 
the other hand, the accounts of the Stockholm Dramatic 
Theaters show a loss of 82,000 kronor. 


Tae Late Director von Srpow 

Recent letters from Sweden bring the mournful 
news of the death of Director E. von Sydow of Gite- 
borgs Banken. “Mr. von Sydow was one of those 
men in whom physical defect or disease is compensated 
by greater mental strength and energy,” writes a 
former employee of the Bank. “It did not prevent him 
from displaying a restless activity in a number of 
of commissions in favor of his city and country, besides 
his excellent management of one of the greatest banks 
of Sweden. Personally he was a winning and faithful 
man, whom one never forgets.” 


A Finnish Bank in New York? 

Old Privilege hears of plans to start a Finnish bank 
in New York with branches in Finnish-American com- 
munities. The Finnish banking: house Luatto-Paukki 
Osakeyhtio is said to be interested in the idea. 





Banco EscaNnDINAVO-ARGENTINO 

The Norwegian bank in Buenos Ayres is an accom- 
lished fact. The outstanding stock amounts to 3,500,- 
000 pesos and the first board of directors is: President, 
Pedro Storm; vice-president, Adolfo Labougle; direc- 
tors, Waldemar Kallevig, Cai Tvermoes, and Johs. 
Bergstrém. As to the nationality of the bank’s 
manager there can be question: he is no German— 
Mr. Jones! Our congratulations and best wishes! 





A Brrtapay PLaque 

The State Bank of Chicago, on December 18, com- 
memorated its fortieth birthday by striking a handsome 
bronze plaque. The face contains the coat-of-arms 
of the City of Chicago, and the water-front. 





TaHe;War AND THE NEUTRALS 

“The Effect of the War on European Neutrals’’ is 
the title of an illustrated pamphlet published by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. Of Denmark, 
for example, we learn that “in 1918 alone there were 
170 new capital issues recorded, totaling about $64,- 
000,000. Approximately one-fourth of this sum repre- 
sented the capitalization of new enterprises... . . 
Financially, the Danish Government’s position remains 
favorable. Although the gross debt, approximately 
$189,000,000 in December, 1918, was almost doubled 
during the war, the net debt may be regarded as 
negligible. In fact, the productive properties of the 
state probably exceed in value the gross debt. The 
investments of the state, including a special reserve 
fund, the state railways, and state orests, were valued 
on March 81, 1918, at about ——a or more 
than $100,000,000 in excess of the de 
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At THE Irvine NatIonaL 

Some measure of the recent expansion of the foreign 
business of the Irving National Bank of New York is 
afforded by the appointment by the Board of Directors 
of two new vice-presidents, an assistant cashier, and 
four assistant managers, all for service in the enlarged 
Foreign Department. One of the new vice-presidents 
is Mr. William N. Enstrom. Mr. Enstrom was born 
in New York in 1886, entered the Irving’s employ 
soon after finishing high school and, except for leave 
of absence during the war, has served continuously in 
the Foreign Department. He volunteered and was 
commissioned,a naval lientenant early in the World 
War, and for. nearly two years was attached to the 
American Embassy at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, as 
assistant to the Naval Attaché. 





DovuBLED 

The Mercantile Bank of the Americas is increasing 
its authorized capital from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000. 
New,stock to the amount of $1,500,000 is being issued 
to the present shareholders at $190 per share. 


Norsk INVESTMENT 

A monthly report on vital Norwegian banking and 
trade statistics is sent free to all who apply to the 
office of A/S Norsk Investment, Tordenskjolds, Plads 
8, Christiania. 
Optimism 

The National City Bank of New York in a recent 
bulletin expresses the optimism about living conditions 
which should be expected of a healthy corporation 
with one and one-tenth billion dollars in assets and three 
hundred million in cash: “All the reports and indices 
of trade show that business is at the very top-notch 
of activity, except as interrupted by the serious strikes 
which have prevailed. . . . There can be no contro- 
versy over prices, while merchants are chiefly interested 
in getting the The plain situation is that 
production is unequal to market demand. . it 
would simplify matters wonderfully if the labor organi- 
zations would turn their attention from efforts to in- 
crease wages to efforts to making all kinds of goods 
more plentiful and cheap.” 





Prorit SHARING 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New York will 
give to all employees (other than officers in the com- 
pany’s service) on March $1, 1920, who receive salaries 
of less than $2,500 per annum, additional compensation 
at the rate of 20 per cent. of annual salaries. Employees 
receiving annual salaries of more than $2,500 will 
receive the same percentage on the basis of $2,500 
per annum only. A similar distribution will be made 
= June 30, 1920, for the second quarter of the year. 
Sa are in addition to the “profit sharing 


ole or employees which was inaugurated a year ago. 





New Bank tn CoPENHAGEN 

**Kjébenhavns Discontobank og Revisionsbank”’ is 
the title of a new bank combination in Copenhagen 
with a capital of 48,000,000 kroner. One of the two 
merged banks formerly concentrated on the capital 
city, and the other on the rural districts. They are 
now the better able to join the interests of town and 
country. Otp Privitzcs 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


The Long Arm of Service 


Not only has the war drawn the great nations of the 
earth together, multiplying their contacts and mu- 
tual helpfulness—its emergencies have created new 
relations in business and emphasized the interde- 
pendence of all the activities of trade and industry. 


The line separating banking functions from those 
of production and distribution has lost much of its 
sharpness. In response to its customers’ needs, the 
commercial bank has developed machinery and 
methods for handling many processes beyond the 
reach of the average business organization. 


In dealing with emergency demands for service in 
export and import affairs, the Irving’s Commercial 
Department approaches the matter from the cus- 
tomer’s angle and considers his advantage first. Its 
wide experience in handling shipments, documents, 
insurance, warehousing and the like, safeguards the 
customer’s interest at every stage of the transaction. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





CONTRIBUTORS TO THE FEBRUARY NUMBER 


Perer SEVERIN Kroyer, who died in 1909 after a long and active career, was 
in his day the leading painter in Denmark. He was especially fond of brilliant 
light effects and was the first painter in his country who consistently practised 
outdoor painting. Some of his most popular works have motifs from the coast 
of Skagen, which has inspired so many Danish painters. 


Yneve Hepva.t is correspondent and representative of the Review in 
Sweden. 


Petite Mott, who died in 1896, only thirty-two years old, was the son of poor 
peasants in the north of Sweden, and it is said that on his mother’s side he in- 
herited a gypsy strain. He went to Stockholm to study art, but his nature could 
not brook the restraints of the Academy and the city, and he returned to his 
mountain home. But neither poetry nor art afforded him a living, and his health 
was undermined by privations. After his death his short stories were widely 
circulated, and they are now read and loved by all classes. 


NIKOLAI- FREDERIK SEVERIN GRUNDTVIG was born in 1783 and died in 1872. 
As a theologian, poet, historian, and educator, he was one of the greatest forces 
in modern Danish life. His hymns, which are still sung in Danish and Norwegian 
churches, are among the most beautiful in the hymnal. Though in his youth a 
protestor against many things in the established church, he was in his old age 
honored with the title of bishop. He opposed the study of the dead languages and 
pleaded for a more vital and sympathetic knowledge of Northern literature and 
history. It was he who gave the impetus to the establishment of the folk high 
schools which have been among the greatest factors in modern Danish cul- 
ture. The Review will bring other translations of Danish. poets from the hand 
of J. BuntTzEn. 


Wim E. Meap is professor of English in Wesleyan University in Middle- 
town, Connecticut, and author of Outlines of the History of the Legend of Marlin. 
The Grand Tour in the Eighteenth Century, Selections from Malory’s Morte Darthur, 
and several other works. He has frequently visited Europe and has travelled 
extensively in Iceland, Norway, Denmark, and Sweden. 


J. C. LinpBeEre is connected with the State Normal School in Spearfish, North 
Dakota. He has translated Oehlenschliger’s Hakon Jarl for the University Studies 
of the University of Nebraska. 


ALBERT OLAUs BarTON is a native of Wisconsin, a descendent of Norwegian 
pioneers. He was for some years editor of the Wisconsin State Journal published 
in Madison, Wisconsin. At present he is director of the Wisconsin War History 
Commission. In the field of Scandinavian study he has written “Beginnings 
of the Norwegian Press in America.” 


Eryar Hsoruetrsson Kvaran is one of the older generations of authors in 
Iceland and, besides being’ a poet, is perhaps Iceland’s foremost writer of short 
stories and novels. For some‘of his material he has drawn on his experiences 
among the Icelanders of Canada, where he lived for ten years, from 1885 to 1895, 
and edited the’newspaper Heimskringla. He is advisor of the Review at Rey- 
kjavik. The translator, RUNoLFUR FJELDSTED, is professor of classics in Midland 
College at Fremont, Nebraska. 


Rasmus §S. Sasy is instructor in Political Economy at Cornell University. . , 
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Sweden, Finland, and Aland 


By Yneve HEpvALL 


HE outbreak of the Russian revolution and the collapse of the 
great Slavic empire brought the question of Aland to the fore. 
Soon after, events in Finland—the declaration of independence, 

the bloody war between Whites and Reds, and the final liberation of 
the country from domestic hooligans and Russian Bolsheviki—made 
the issue more burning. Aland was now freed from Russian oppres- 
sion, but should it in future belong to Finland, or should it be given 


an opportunity for self-determination on the lines of nationality? 
In the latter case, Aland. would be added to Sweden, since the 
inhabitants are more than 98 per cent. Swedish, and have more 
than once plainly signified their desire to return to the old mother 
country. The Finns, however, have declared that under no circum- 
stances would they give up the islands. Both Swedish and Finnish 
historians have entered into the dispute and have attempted to prove 
their views of Aland’s position in the past. Professor Schybergsson, 
writing in Finsk Tidsskrift, claims that Aland has been politically 
in exactly the same position as the other provinces of Finland. On 
the other hand, Professor Sven Thunberg, in a pamphlet published 
by P. A. Norstedt och Séner, in Stockholm, advances weighty argu- 
ments to show that Aland down to the year 1809—when Sweden had 
to cede Finland and Aland to Russia by the Peace of Fredrikshamn— 
was always a part of Sweden, just as Finland was not an adminis- 
trative unit by itself but a part of the complex of Swedish provinces. 
It is primarily the strategic position of the islands, commanding 
as they do a large part of the Baltic, which has brought them into 
prominence, though they have also considerable intrinsic value. 
They are divided from Swedish Uppland by the narrow but deep 
Aland Sea, while in the east the fringe of small islands almost meets 
the outermost skerries of the Finnish coast. They can be seen from 
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Se! Sweden on a clear day, and, in 

cnisemiil amen fact, the largest island is nearer 

ALAND ISLANDS the Swedish than the Finnish 
eae coast. 

There are nearly a thousand 
islands, big and little, in the 
archipelago, though only about 
one hundred and fifty are in- 
habited. The largest, known 
as the “mainland,” is only fifty 
kilometers in length from north 
tosouth. It contains the capital 
and, in fact, the only city of 

Aland, Mariehamn, a town of but 1,500 inhabitants. The whole 
population of the islands is hardly over 35,000, though war conditions 
make it impossible to give the number with absolute accuracy. The 
scenery is quite picturesque with hills and granite rocks. The soil 
is fertile, and plant and animal life is more luxuriant than in Finland, 
reminding one more of southern Sweden, though it is not so rich as 
that of Gotland or Skane. The climate is mild on the whole, but 
the winters, though short, can be quite severe. 

The Alanders are farmers, fishermen, and sailors. They also 
export a good deal of wood to Stockholm, carrying it themselves in 
a kind of craft known as Finn boats, curious old-fashioned sailing 
vessels of excellent seagoing qualities. Most of the peasants are 
owners or part owners of such boats, and even the farmhands and ser- 
vant girls often own “shipping shares.”’ The young people are splendid 
seamen and often save their money to buy land. Others help to 
swell the tide of emigration, and Alanders are found all over the 
world, though chiefly in the United States. It is characteristic of 
them that they remain 
attached to their home- 
land and keep up cor- 
respondence with the 
kinsfolk there. They are 
comparatively well edu- 
cated and take an interest 
in religious matters, as 
the large number of 
churches testify. They 
are of almost pure Swedish 
blood and lately have 
made determined efforts 
to win the right to de- 


termine their own fate. ii Cases Reseed OF Rana 
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According to the 
archeologist, Professor 
Oscar Montelius, the 
ancestors of the present 
Swedish people were the 
earliest inhabitants of 
their country, and prob- 
ably took possession of 
it ten thousand years 
before Christ. It seems 
likely that Aland was pop- 
ulated from the mainland, 
and, if so, it has been 
inhabited by Swedes from 
prehistoric times. _ Fin- 
land, on the other hand, was conquered by force of arms very much 
later, and it was not till then that Swedes began to colonize the 
country. They also christened it, and Finland got its first bishopric 
about the year 1200. In this Aland was at first not included. For 
a long time, Aland had also its own judge and provincial assembly, 
and we note in the official Swedish documents down through the 
centuries the expression “Finland and Aland,” not Finland with 
Aland. In the administration of the two there was always a distinc- 
tion made. At the peace negotiations between Sweden and Russia, 
in 1809, the Swedish representatives came to the meeting fully 
determined to save at least Aland for the mother country, but the 
Russians insisted on getting not only Finland and a part of what 
was then considered Swedish Norrland, as far as the Torne and 
Muonio rivers, but also the disputed archipelago. 

Aland’s strategic position has made it an object of desire and of 
discussion by the powers of Europe. It holds the key to the Gulf 
of Bothnia and is important for the mastery of the entire northern 
Baltic. If fortified it could threaten both southern Finland and 
Uppland with Stockholm, and, if used as the basis of a fleet, even 
the Gulf of Finland. 

During the Crimean war, which lasted from 1853 to 1856, the 
Russians built there a fort called Bomarsund, but it was captured 
by the French and British fleets and destroyed. When peace was 
made after the war, the Aland Convention was adopted, by which 
Russia guaranteed that the islands should not be fortified. In spite 
of this pledge, and in spite of Sweden’s protest, the Russian govern- 
ment sent a garrison there early in the World War and built a chain 
of very strong and modern fortifications. ‘These were, however, 
completely razed in the summer of 1919 by Swedish and Finnish 
forces acting together. 


In THE OuTsKrRTs OF MARIEHAMN 
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During the Finnish war of liberation, in 1917 to 1918, the islands 
were terrorized by gangs of Russian soldiers, who robbed the inhabi- 
tants and committed all kinds of crimes. Many voices in Sweden 
were then raised in favor of active steps to clear the islands of these 
marauders, and a corps of volunteers enlisted for the purpose, but 
the Government was afraid that Sweden might jeopardize her posi- 
tion as a neutral and become involved in war with Soviet Russia, 
and therefore stayed its hand until the imminent coalition between 
the Russians and the Red Finns threatened the people with a 
veritable reign of terror. Then Sweden intervened, in February, 1918, 
with the result that Aland was cleared of both Russian and Finnish 
troops. This intervention, however, did not rouse much enthusiasm 
among the Finns, who felt sure that they would have been able to 
cope with the Russians alone. Not long afterwards, the Germans 
came and occupied the islands until the autumn of 1918, when the 
defeat which initiated their great collapse forced them to recall 
their troops. 

Several times during the autumn of 1918, Sweden tried to open 
negotiations with the new Finnish state regarding the fate of the 

landers, and urged that they be given an opportunity to determine 
their own fate by a plebiscite. Finland’s answer was long delayed, 
and when it came was an emphatic refusal. It was then that Sweden 
brought the matter before the Peace Congress at Versailles. 


. Tue Hic Scnoor 





Bear Solomon 
By PrettE Mo.in 
Translated by Lisa Lindquist and Mary S. Walker 


irregular road over Horse Mountain. . From the Laplanders 

he had learned the soft knee-walk, and it stood him in good stead 
now. But the road seemed interminable, for his hurry was great. 
There was still some distance to the village, and beyond the village 
he had three miles more to go. 

“What was that?” 

Something stirred in the dry twigs, like a heavy body moving. 
Solomon heard, but paused not a moment. It would be two hours 
before he could reach the house of the slow and hard-to-wake woman. 
He knew from previous experience how hard she was to wake. 
Hundreds of excited men had knocked at her walls and doors, while 
perspiration cold from anguish made light tracks in unwashed faces. 
Yes, she took their calls in a professional manner, turned over in her 
warm bed, and wondered which one of the wives’ turn it might be 
this time. 

“Sh, what was that?” 

A loud noise broke the mighty peace of the forest. Solomon 
understood now, but he kept on, his knees pliant as steel springs. 
He was not going to wait at the woman’s door to-night as patiently 
as he had waited before. No, there was danger at home in the new 
cottage, and he was prepared to break the woman’s windows and 
drag her by the hair of her head out of her professional calmness. 
God in heaven! A human life was at stake! Why should he wait? 
He would not. Let the woman complain afterwards to the trustees 
of the village, but no—now she should come at once. 

k A furious grumble passed with a coughing howl a few feet ahead 
of him. A moment ago, Solomon had understood that a bear was 
in the vicinity, but so near and of that size! He came to a sudden 


E the middle of the night Solomon of Nysvedjan ran along the 


op. 

py give her time to quiet down and get away,” he thought. 

Just then a she-bear rose up on her hind legs, showing her white 
teeth and an open jaw, red as blood. 

“So you’re of that kind!” said Solomon, and with a cat-like 
spring he reached a dry spruce twig, looked around with quick eyes, 
and ran to a big pine. Things were not right. What had burnt 
the bear’s fur and made her so furious? ,#Vhat had roused her? 

*“‘She’ll be quiet in a minute,” muttered Solomon crossly. But 
the bear came straight at him, growling furiously. This seemed, 
after all a serious matter. Thank God for the pine tree! It was 
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worth all to an unarmed man. Would his eyes be quick enough 
and his feet accurate enough? Otherwise the outcome would be 
uncertain. A bear is not always a slow, heavy body. When it is 
in a fury, its powerful legs throw it forward quickly and in great 
leaps, and a man must indeed be sinewy and quick-footed to escape it. 

Now the bear dashed through the forest. Twigs and dry branches 
broke under her huge feet, trees and stumps flew like dust, and small 
spruces bent like straws. For a lone man in the forest, at a time like 
this, it is all over in two blood-red minutes—unless God has pity. 

The crofter had barely reached the pine tree before the bear was 
so close to his heels that the brute’s breath whistled about him. 
Solomon was now standing in the lee of the tree, and with his quick, 
light blue eyes on guard, he was ready to elude the embrace. Like 
lightning he would run in a circle around the tree, always keeping 
the trunk between himself and the enem 

Then the dance began. Solomon felt the cords in his knees snap 
like bent steel. His hand did not show a sign of tremor. Now came 
the hairy one, on with full speed. A jumping half-circle, and the 
bear whipped by, scarcely a foot away. The miscalculated jump 
ended with a sudden stop in the moss, where the bear’s nose ploughed 
a little path. A noisy roar, and the moss flew like a cloud. Back 
she rushed in blind fury, but came to a sudden stop at the tree. When 
she saw Solomon draw back she rushed after him again, but could not 
keep to the small circle that Solomon moved in. Her body was too 
long, and so she rushed back and forth in sharp angles, making sudden 
stops and turns like a frightened pig, and growling furiously. Twigs 
cracked, and all the little rocks cried and rattled at the turmoil. 

The sun had been down for quite an hour, but it was broad day- 
light. It was the season following midsummer when, in the northern 
part of Sweden, there is no night, though the sun sleeps for two hours. 
The atmosphere was light yellow, with fine-edged little clouds in the 
west. Solomon and the bear danced in the witching light their 
passionate circle dance on Horse Mountain, one boiling and noisy, 
the other quick and silent. And Solomon’s wife—‘‘Mother,” he 
called her—was home in agony. 

In all that neighborhood Solomon was known among bear hunters; 
even away off to Doutea parish there was no one who had had such 
luck and skill in the bear forest. Up to the present time Solomon 
had killed twenty bears; he himself said twenty-four, and even 
that might be true. But to-night, even while his mind was so occupied 
with suffering and distress and haste, he knew that he had never seena 
bear like this one. He could not explain the unaccountable fury 
of the stubborn, running beast. Was the bear hunted and wounded? 
Was it a mother bear robbed of her young? No, there wasnotadrop 
of blood in the brown fur. Not a shot had been heard in the forest 
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since the birds had ceased their evening song. Now—well, there 
was only one thing to do, and that was to look out for one’s skin. 

The bear’s small piercing eyes glowed, the hair on her back lay 
tight and smooth, and her ears were drawn back flat on her head. 
Without a minute’s rest,she chased the thin crofter around and 
around the tree. The bear’s huge body made it impossible for her 
to turn like poor Solomon, and the angles necessary at every turn 
prevented a sudden end to the dance. No matter how hard she tried, 
she could not make the circles so as to get straight at her enemy. 
Solomon’s poor hands began to burn from the uninterrupted rubbing 
of the pine’s coarse bark. They had been circling the tree for ten 
minutes, more or less. 

“Will no one come?” thought Solomon, “and Mother at home 
fighting death too! Help, help!’ he called loudly. After a few 
seconds of silence he heard the dogs from the village, where they were 
sitting on the stoops listening to one another’s barking, bark in answer 
to his call. First one answered, then another, until he could hear a 
dozen. The deep voice of Namden, moose dog, he heard again and 
again. Then the long, howling, melancholy, death-prophesying 
bark of his own bitch. It was like a long string without knots and 
ends. 

Would not some one wake up? If only a single peasant would 
wake up from under his sheep-skin blanket and come out to quiet 
the dogs! Perhaps the peasant could learn from the dogs that some- 
thing was going on only a mile and a half from the village, away up 
in the forest. Solomon called again: “‘Help!’’ Would no one come 
to the rescue? 

The bear paused not for one moment. Could anyone understand 
such fury? At times she came so close to the tree that her hair rubbed 
off, but Solomon was always a few inches on the other side. His 
skin shivered, but perspiration was running in little streams all over 
his body. He could feel it under his clothes. His bark shoes at first 
had made big holes in the fine moss. Now they were completely 
torn away, and he was running in a round, evenly-trodden circle of 
bare soil. One of the shoes had fallen off altogether. The other still 
hung on, but it was torn and showed his bleeding toes. And Mother 
was waiting, waiting! 

Suddenly the bear changed tactics. Instead of running incessantly, 
she began to throw herself, dash and wheel about, whirl on her hind 
legs, as bears do in pursuit of a hunter who gets behind a tree and 
whom they are unable to reach by a jump on all fours. At least, 
so it has been told. The bear now threw herself alternately on her 
fore feet, then on her hind feet, between jumps keeping her sharp, 
furious eyes on Solomon. 

The crofter from Nysvedjan was raging, too, not alone from 
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fear of the bear, but from the terrible worry for mother, home in 
the log house, waiting, with three crying children about her and the 
sickening expectation of another, which—well, it is not easy to be 
alone and poor. So thought Solomon, in the deep forest, far from 
human help, in his hour of distress. Well, God have mercy on those 
who are poor in this world! 

So, as Solomon slid around the tree, his thoughts, too, were sliding. 
When he left home running, with his ears full of groans and his 
soul trembling in restless waves of anxiety, he had felt like a rolling 
witch-ball thrown forward by magic formulas and invisible hands 
along a dark and mysterious path. On this light midsummer night 
there had been something within him that threw him forward; and 
now he was nailed to Horse Mountain, his own old Horse Mountain, 
where he had experienced so much of danger and of luck! 

The bear rolled herself again, and Solomon slid with his arms 
around the pine. It was just like that time—he could see the place 
from here—when he had saved himself with a shot as the bear reached 
the end of his skis. 

Or that other time when he had found a bear lying on a young 
cow just attacked and chewing her udder while she was still alive. 
The cow had thrown back her head so that her bell jingled, but with 
a strange sound not like that from a feeding or ruminating animal. 
The bear had shown his teeth, but had run away into the forest, 
only to come back growling a moment later toward Solomon and 
his companion. That day Solomon had thrust a dry spruce branch 
down the bear’s throat, as his frightened comrade, swearing profanely, 
raised their only weapon, an axe, when the bear turned back into 
the forest. Never had Solomon seen such “bear fright”’ as his com- 
panion showed on the way home. The trembling wretch saw a bear 
behind every tree and rock in the autumn night. He looked continu- 
ally to the right and to the left and murmured again and again. 
“There he is, Solomon,”’ and “God have mercy on us.”’ Certainly 
there were times of excitement up here in the forest. 

All this time the bear continued to rage. Pine needles and moss 
hung on her fur coat, which fairly steamed. Suddenly a bird chirped. 
It seemed to say, “What is the matter? Who are you that you 
cannot sleep the short while the sun sleeps in this wonderful mid- 
summer night?” 

The bear now sat down on her hind legs for an instant, but was 
spurred on again by the fury in her blood, and now she walked, walked 
like a man toward the tree, and stopped with loud breathing a few 
inches from Solomon. It seemed to be her intention to scare the 
uncatchable man away from his firm protection. Her jaw grinned, 
half open, and her breath came like steam in the somewhat chilly 
air. Solomon had a cold, creepy feeling down his back as his skin 
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shrank. Unconsciously he seized his sheath-knife. Must he give 
his life at last? The bear put her head close to the tree. Solomon’s 
hand was only two feet above, and it was not ten inches between him 
and the bear’s jaws. The bear seemed to know that if she could 
separate the man from the tree, the rest could be finished in a minute. 

Solomon held on to the tree firmly with his left hand and, with a 
quick motion, drove his long-bladed knife into the bear’s left eye. 
At the same time, something warm and red poured over his arm. 
What could it be? Yes, there was a burning sensation in his shoulder, 
and while the bear, dazed by the sting of the knife, jumped high in 
the air like a ball, Solomon was conscious that his coat was torn 
and his skin scratched. He knew now that the play would not end 
before one of them was lying there cold and still. If there had been 
ever so little chance a moment ago for a friendly settlement, now 
there was none. Solomon had become known as “Bear Solomon.”’ 
Was he to remain “‘Bear Solomon?’’ One must lose his life, and it 
would hardly be the bear. The fight was too uneven for that. 

“Tt is not I who will become a widower to-night, but Mother will 
become a widow, Mother who is waiting,” thought Solomon. 

The bear danced like mad. He frothed noisily and screamed, 
but he did not run any longer. He stood erect by the tree and bit 
after the crofter first on one side then on the other. The bark was 
torn off and fell to the ground in big pieces under the even scratching 
of the claws. Solomon’s torn clothes got their.share. His shoulder 
was half bare and wet with blood, but the hand that held the knife 
moved uninterruptedly and was always ready. The sun rose. The 
peak toward the south, visible from Horse Mountain, stood violet 
and dreamed; only the top was awake and shining red with the sun. 
Solomon knew that he ought to be home in the cottage by this time 
with the help—the cottage which would now be more lonely than 
ever. The children would be turned out in the neighborhood to beg 
and suffer, for Father was gone for ever! It would be a story from 
the fjaell, a dark story from the wilderness on Horse Mountain. 

What now took place happened with whirling speed. Once more 
the bear started to throw herself; she rolled, jumped, and did venture- 
some gymnastics. Solomon’s eyes were as blue and cold as a frosty 
night sky, and they did not for one second leave the jumping beast, 
the beast who, whenever she came within reach, was met by a knife 
darting like lightning. 

Solomon’s bark shoe was worn out and had slid up on his ankle, 
where it turned around and around and made red circles on his skin. 
His left hand, the slide hand and support, was swollen and full of 
blisters; some were high and full and others burst, empty and burning. 
Solomon slipped and fell down on his knee, and the beast was barely 
two feet away, but he was up again only to feel the stream of hot air 
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as the bear opened and shut her jaw with acrash. At that moment 
Solomon almost lost his grip of the protecting pine. It grew black 
and red before his eyes; he began to slide backwards, and thought 
his death minute had come. But his knife moved, and he cut some- 
thing soft and—Bear Solomon was on his feet again. 

The bear now got down from her standing position and rushed 
blindly twice around the tree. Her speed was too great, for when she 
tried to turn she finished in too long arun. She came to a sudden 
stop and growled. Some intestines hung from a wound; they were 
discolored by dust and dirt, moss and pine needles, and looked like 
gray rags on a brown coat. The sun had now reached the pine tops 
at the scene of destruction. The bear rose again on her hind legs and 
walked toward the crofter, who stepped to the other side of the tree. 
The beast encircled the tree with her huge paws as if to tear it out 
of the earth. Solomon got hold of the bear’s right paw, leaned to 
the right and sunk the knife once, twice, three times between the 
ribs, aiming for the heart. Solomon’s lips were blue and shrunken, 
the tongue in his mouth was parched, but his eyes sparkled. He 
was yet “Bear Solomon.” 

The bear dropped and rolled backwards, but got up again and 
ran in a whirling circle to the underbrush, which bent like straw. She 
came back once more erect and tasted again the long knife. Solomon 
was in a strange mood. Within him he felt red, trembling waves, 
and the ground rocked under him; his eyes blurred, and he could not 
see straight. 

“It would be foolish to faint now,” he thought, and he took a 
deep breath. “‘I must not weaken now for Mother’s sake.” Just 
then something moved in the top of the tree. “It’s a bold bird that 
- there,” thought Solomon, as he cut again between the bear’s 
ribs. 

What happened from now on Solomon was never able to describe 
accurately when he sometimes told the story. The bear, he said, 
tumbled over like a bag of hay, then jumped and groaned aloud. 
The unhurt eye glistened like a coal of fire, but the other was hidden 
by a clot of blood. At every step and every breath the blood poured 
in a thick stream, like a shaft of blood, Solomon said. He explained 
that this happened because the bear did not stop for a second to pull 
the skin over the wound and to twist the hairs, as they often do when 
wounded. 

The sun had risen high. A shimmering gold stream stole through 
the leaves and needles to the pine of the conflict, as though to see 
what was going on. The birds were awake and singing everywhere. 
The grouse whistled, and the crane called from the marsh. To-day 
the wind was from the village. 

Once more the bear stood erect by the tree, but the mouth she 
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opened was full of blood from pierced lungs. Once more Solomon 
stole in a half circle, and once more did he use the knife; it hit the 
throat. Once more it struck the heart, and the dripping, bleeding, 
hairy body received one furious cut after the other—in the breast, 
in the head, in the paws, in the side. “This is for you,” shouted 
Solomon, cursing, “‘this is for you—there—there—there, you beast. 
More, more, you get this for Mother, this for the children, this for 
the whole night, you devil, you limb of Satan! You wanted to die, 
did you, did you, did you?” 

The bear choked in his last growl, and Solomon saw, through his 
own tears and perspiration, as if looking through the window pane at an 
autumn rain, the beast get up again, fall, get up, tremble in convul- 
sions, fall once more, and lie still. When the bear dropped for the 
last time, Solomon, too, sank at the foot of the pine. 

He was tired to death, and his joints were stiff. He felt it now. 
His right hand hung as if dead, although it still held the knife. 
Some sun rays found Solomon in this position and kissed him on 
the cheek. He winked and tried to chase away the sleep. He was 
thinking, would he continue on his errand? He might, yes; or would 
he return home and weep over the corpse? There was deep anguish 
within him. He could not escape misfortune to-day. The poor are 
certainly reminded of their existence in this world. Well, whom would 
he get to carry the corpse through the forest next Saturday? It 
would be expensive; the casket would have to be unpainted, as poor 
people’s caskets usually are. The judge had boards at the Lillsjé 
mill, but the judge was the stingiest man in the world. Then, yes 
surely, there are several men carrying a long box over the bridge 
Langmyrans! Who is in the box that they dare throw it down like 
that and run around a tree after a bear? It is Mother who is waiting 
for them. She will have to wait—and Solomon lost consciousness. 

About half an hour later something moved in the top of the pine 
tree. A head is thrust out, draws back, and appears on the other 
side of the tree. It is the dead bear’s cub. He cannot understand 
the meaning of the deep silence after the long turmoil. But he sees 
that his mother has made peace—at least she does not stir, and the 
other one, too, is quiet; and he wants to get away from this place. 
He has been very much frightened up in the pine tree, so he puts his 
paws on the trunk and commences to slide down. He starts slowly— 

Solomon was not sane when he was awakened by a heavy bundle 
falling on top of him. Like a hunted animal he sprang up and rushed 
down to the village, mumbling something, with wits half scared, 
about “‘a gray bundle with a tail between its legs.” Indeed, there 
was little left of the hero of the night, of “Bear Solomon.” It was 
only a starved crofter, stripped of his clothing, and running for his 
poor life, who tottered into the village. 





Our Mothertongue 
By N. F. S. Grunptvie 
Translated from the Danish by J. BUNTZEN 


Mother’s name has a heavenly sound, 
As far as the waves go sweeping. 
Mother’s voice makes the baby bound, 
And cheers us when age comes creeping. 
Sweet in joy, and sweet in pain, 

Sweet in life, and death again, 

Sweet in memory’s treasure. 


Mother’s voice is the lullaby 

That pleases us as no other, 
Mothertongue is an angel-cry 
When children are calling: Mother. 


Mothertongue in the people’s mouth 
With wonderful power is ringing; 
How we love it in North and South 
And when in the woods we’re singing. 


Mothertongue is a rosebound wreath 
The big with the small enlacing, 
Where our forefathers’ spirits breathe 
Our hearts to new valor bracing. 


Mothertongue is our heart’s own speech, 
All others are just translation, 

That alone will a sermon preach 

That wakes from its sleep a nation. 


Mothertongue on the Danish coast 
Through meadow and woodland ringing 
Lovely sounds to our ears, but most 
From lips of sweet maidens singing. 
Sweet in joy, and sweet in pain, 

Sweet in life and death again, 

Sweet in memory’s treasure. 
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From THE Faroe Coast Photo by Miss Taylor 


Glimpses of a Faroese Village 


By Witu1am Epwarp Merap 


ASALTIC cliffs, carved into fantastic shapes by winter storms 

B and the rush of numberless cascades, rise sheer for hundreds 
of feet above the churning waves that whiten the shores of 

the Faroe Islands. Whirlpools foam and curl about these terrible 
rocks and make them a fit home for the sea-trolls with which old Norse 
mythology peopled them. Suderé, the southernmost of the group 
of twenty-five islets, presents to the sea bold headlands, swept clean 
of turf and trees by the gales of the northern ocean, and often wrapped 
in fogs that make all approach dangerous for vessels. On the 
eastern side of Suderé the wall of rock is broken here and there by 
deep fjords, affording secure shelter against storms, and in one of 
these rock-walled inlets lies Trangisvaag, a straggling hamlet of 
perhaps thirty or forty buildings overshadowed by the high basaltic 
ridges that frown down upon the fjord. Here and there the basalt 
crops out as a sort of natural pavement almost like the lava-block 
pavement of the streets of Pompeii. On the face of the cliffs, the 
columns are as sharply outlined as though cut with hammer and chisel. 
Sudero shares the blessings of the nominal control that Denmark 
exercises over the Faroes. One undoubted advantage is that the 
Danish Government carries the mail; the steamers touch at Trang- 
isvaag on their way to and from Iceland. On the outward trip, they 
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' leave a miscellaneous 

_ eargo brought from Den- 

| mark and Scotland. On 

- the return voyage they 

take on the numberless 

heaps of dried codfish 

that make the beach fra- 

grant for a considerable 

part of the summer. The 

fish are loaded into a 

schooner, and after being 

tossed from one stevedore 

to another up to the deck 

Kvatvie Cuurcn, at StrOMO, 1s ONE OF THE SMALL, of the little steamer, they 

WEATHER-BEATEN Houses or WorsHIP THAT are dropped with a thud 

ee to the depths of the hold. 

This primitive process lasts several hours, and meanwhile the passen- 
gers usually escape to the shore. 

was twice at Trangisvaag, once at the beginning of July, and 

once at the end of August, and each time I wandered all through the 

little hamlet. On my first visit about a dozen of us, at half past five 

in the morning, took seats in one of the long double-pointed boats 

that crowd about, and in a few minutes arrived at a little wooden 

pier. Then we clambered up a wet ladder and separated into groups. 

The day was typical of the weather of the Faroes. The quiet 

gray mists were stealing up the fjord, and half concealing the high 

ridges and the ugly little houses with their turf roofs. White clover 

and daisies alternated with clumps of yellow buttercups and gleams 

of pink and blue on the thick greensward. A solitary white lamb 

with a black neck and head bleated mournfully as we strolled past, 

and a few hens were picking up a scanty breakfast. Here and there 

we noticed a little patch of potatoes and a very little barley about 

half grown. With our eyes we followed as far as we could the low 

stone walls that run up the hillside and divide one farm from another. 

We soon learned that the word farm must be taken in a very 

modified sense. Farming in the Faroes is confined chiefly to grazing. 

Cows and horses are few. We saw not one at Trangisvaag, and 

scarcely any at Thorshavn, but to make up for the scarcity of cows 

and horses, there are thousands of sheep, white, black, and parti- 

colored, which outnumber the inhabitants six to one. The wool is 

almost like hair, and is not sheared, but pulled out by handfuls. 

Now and then the skin and the hair come out together; but the primi- 

tive method, inherited from the nomad Aryan, is established by long 

usage. Some of the wool is coarse; but the finer sorts are as soft as 

the finest silk, and are wrought by the women into the little shawls 
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and tippets once so 
popular in Copenhagen. 
What little farming there 
is apart from grazing is 
a pitiful scratching of the 
earth for a very small 
return. Except at a few 
favored points the soil is 
so thin and rocky as to 
render a plow useless. 
Wild flowers are abund- 
ant, but the islands are 
treeless; even small shrubs 
scarcely exist. Taree Dovucnty FiIsHERMEN IN THEIR Liperty Caps 

When we had exhaust- 
ed the sights within easy 
reach and were turning our steps toward the village, the sunlight 
shot out of the mist and lit up the long fjord and the white cascades 
foaming down the face of the cliffs. White gulls were circling about 
the little black steamer, and gleaming like spots of light on the 
quaint brown sails of the fishing smacks. Rows of homely brown 
gables and green roofs shone for an instant in the fresh morning, and 
then put on the sober hues that most prevail in Trangisvaag. 

On our way back we glanced into some of the low doorways. One 
house was a miserable hovel, built of stones and turf rudely piled up, 
and roofed with turf and birch bark. Thin blue smoke was issuing 
from the door. The floor of the kitchen was bare ground, and there 
was no furniture except a chair with broken legs and an old stove 
stuffed with smoking peat. The watery-eyed inmates of the hut 

looked at us civilly 

enough, and did 

not seem annoyed 

at our curiosity. 

After a half-minute 

we moved on, with 

the pungent smoke 

wap, still prickling our 

inion | nostrils. Then we 
ot OO pT ti! Mee turned to a neat, 
ld ee ME "= new wooden cot- 

a - ‘~ tage on the upper 

side of the path, 

=| and, as the door 

f7 2 = was open, we 

Tas House Boasts Ong oF THE Few GARDENS IN THE Faroe IsLanps knocked and went 


we BEBE 
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in. A young woman, simply but neatly dressed, was busy in the 
kitchen, which was clean and bright. We went along a little passage 
for a few feet, and looked into the front room, which contained 
nothing but a small bureau and a violin case. 

We had now reached the village. The first man we met was a 
typical native wearing a brown, home-spun woolen jacket, knee- 
breeches, soft; pointed leather moccasins, and the usual “‘liberty cap” 
which the Faroese affect. From his yellow-reddish beard and the 
cut of his features, I could almost have supposed him a Scotchman. 
He answered all my questions with the utmost respect, and yet with 
intelligence and self-possession. As I was about to go I learned 
from him that the long low building near at hand was a general store. 
I went in, and our polyglot band followed. We stood in the narrow 
space between the counter and the wall and looked at the miscellane- 
ous collection of groceries, haberdashery, crockery, and knickknacks. 
Nearly all the goods had come from Scotland or Denmark. A man, 
well dressed in a business suit and with the usual pointed cap lopping 
toward one ear, replied in excellent English to my questions. 

From this store two of us went to the post office. This we found 
in a wooden house standing alone a little above the main street. We 
entered a small yard in the rear through a closed gate, and, with hats 
off, went into the post office. An elderly man in a blue coat and 
brass buttons looked benevolently at us through his spectacles and 
explained that he could sell no stamps or post-cards, as the post- 
master had gone on board the steamer and taken the key to the stamp- 
box! We stayed a few minutes in the comfortable front room, with 
its carpet and chairs and sofa, glanced round the walls. at the prints, 
plain and colored, and caught the fragrance of the gorgeous scarlet 
geraniums on the window sills. We found as we went further that 
the windows of nearly every house were ablaze with flowers, crim- 
son, white, blue, and yellow. 

In strange contrast with the homely comfort of the houses was 
the little weather-blackened church, with its pointed cupola. We 
unlocked the gate of the churchyard and peered in through the 
windows. The straight-backed seats, rudely carved at the ends, the 
carpetless floor, and the dismal bareness of the whole interior made 
us feel that in such surroundings one might get prepared for anything. 

After we left the church a few minutes of rapid walking brought 
us in sight of a troop of women and girls cleaning codfish beside a 
storehouse at the head of the fjord. They took up the fish one by 
one, spread them on a board sloping into a tub, and after a vigorous 
scrubbing dipped them into the clear water of the fjord. When 
thoroughly dry the fish are piled into round heaps and covered 
tightly with canvas. These women were good types of the in- 
habitants of the Faroes. The people in general are quick and bright, 
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and they have a shrewd simplicity that one notes more rarely in the 
average English or German peasant. The mental horizon might 
seem to be very limited in these lonely islands, visited as they are 
only a few times a year by steamers and sailing vessels, but the people 
improve their opportunities at school and at home, and make a credit- 
able showing. They learn English from the fishermen who come here 
in the summer. During the winter they read much, and they while 
away cold rainy days in playing chess. 

As we made our way back a full-bearded man, hatless, came up 
to me and asked in English about somebody from the steamer. I 
learned that my questioner was the only Icelander in Suderdé, that he 
had been a carpenter and joiner here for twenty-nine years. After 
a minute or two he invited me into his house, a plain but comfortable 
dwelling, built by himself and containing several rooms. I was 
surprised at the attractiveness of the interior. Everything was neat 
and clean; and the furniture compared favorably with what one 
might find in a mechanic’s house in Denmark. Blooming plants 
filled the windows and lent a touch of color to the walls. 

We had to talk briskly, for the time was short. The carpenter 
was greatly pleased to learn that I was an American. “I have a 
seester,” said he, ‘‘in Wis-consin, in Am-erica. Sometimes I have 
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thought myself to go to America. But it is afar way.” His wife 
stood by us as we talked, but she could only smile a welcome. 

We spoke of the differences between the Faroese and the Ice- 
landers, and finally touched on the literature current in the islands. 
As a specimen he brought out two tiny sheets (sixteen inches by 
eleven when open) of a Faroese newspaper published monthly in 
Thorshavn, and then in its second year. There are in the copy 
before me two columns to a page and only four pages. He told me 
that, as there is very little modern Faroese literature, considerable 
difficulty is found in reducing the vernacular to written form. The 
result is something closely resembling Icelandic, for the spoken 
Faroese dialect does not differ widely from the speech of the great 
island in the north; but there are numerous words and phrases as 
well as idioms peculiar to the Faroe Islands. The copy of the news- 
paper, which he insisted on giving me, contains a full-page article 
on a Danish school for fishermen, then four or five anecdotes, followed 
by a column of foreign news, and a column and a half of items from 
the different parts of the Faroes. In one column is the announcement 
that advertisements in small type are inserted at the rate of one dre 
for each word, and in larger type at the rate of three dre for two words. 
The first advertisement is an obituary notice; the second announces 
where guano can be bought for three dre a pound; and the third offers 
Faroese poems for sale in parts costing six dre each. 

When I was ready to go, my hosts would not allow me to escape 
without offering me a glass of rich milk, and, in spite of my protests, 
the old lady snipped off a red and a white rose and a great yellow-eyed 
daisy and presented them as souvenirs of the Faroes. ‘The carpenter 
asked for my autograph and wrote his own name for me with wishes 
for a prosperous voyage. 

From the house to the pier was but a few steps. While I was 
waiting for a boat I glanced into one of the brown wooden storehouses 
beside the pier, where a bushy-bearded German from the steamer 
was talking Danish with the merchant. The lower walls of the 
building were of rude masonry about three feet thick, and had for- 
merly belonged to a church. Women and girls were passing and 
repassing with armfuls of fish which they deposited on the stone floor. 
The merchant took down from a shelf two soft, pointed, diminutive 
leather bags, as they seemed, and called our attention to the wet 
salt with which they were filled. ‘The bags were shoes, and the salt 
was put in to preserve them. He then took us to a cellar across the 
street, and showed his supplies for the winter—food of all sorts in 
abundance, tinned meats, preserved fruits, French wines and brandies 
—all for his own use. 

As we talked, the steamer-whistle kept up a continuous scream, 
and called the wanderers together. In little boats we were ferried 
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for twenty-five Gre apiece to the steamer in the middle of the fjord. 
On board we found a considerable number of the natives bound for 
Thorshavn. Among them was the pastor of the five churches in 
Suderé, a compactly built man, with a full face and a closely cut 
tawny beard. Nothing in his dress except his pointed pink-and- 
black cap loosely falling on one side, indicated that he was from the 
Faroes. He spoke English exceedingly well, and gave a great amount 
of information about the islands. I believe he said there were seven 
pastors for the twenty-six churches in the Faroes, all Lutheran. 

We had scarcely counted our passengers when the anchor was 
heaved and we began to move down the fjord. The sun got the 
better of the mist; and, as we shot out into the blue, our eyes caught 
the gleam of the white ring of foam around the cliffs of Lille Dimon, 
rising sheer out of the sea like a fortress. The little village dis- 
appeared behind the headland, and we saw it no more till our return 
from Iceland. 


Sunset of the North Sea 
By J. C. LinpBERG 


The hollow moans have ceased; the wind-swept spray 
No longer fills the air. A full sweet peace, 
Profound and strange, hangs o’er a level sea. 
The sun half-veiled by gently balanced clouds 
Has touched the sea and sky and set the whole 
Ablaze. Along the rippling waves there lies 
A path of dancing sunlight, which afar 
Where waters lift and lave against the sky 
Spreads out, a broad expanse of shimmering gold— 
A mystic golden realm where mermaids dwell. 
Aye look! Behold them now, a rhythmic host 
Of playful nymphs, of creatures fancy-formed, 
As here and there they join in sprightly dance— 
A world of fancy, vapors of the mind, 
A dream, a fleeting vision of the soul— 
Then disappear. 

And lo! the flaming sky 
Puts on a softened glow. The fleecy clouds 
Sail gently toward the west. A cooling breeze 
Begins to stir; the trembling sea expands, 
And twilight purples blend with evening greys. 





Under the Southern Cross 


By Avsert O. Barton 


USTRALIA, seat of one of the coming mighty civilizations, 
has been described as a veritable nest of singing birds. For 
the better part of a century it has had its poets, in ever-increas- 

ing numbers and more and more indigenous of the bush and the 
breezier air beneath the Southern Cross. In that period this young- 
est of the continents in point of culture has produced many bards 
of merit and several conspicuous writers of prose. However, as 
America has her big New England six who stand out preeminent in 
verse, so Australia has but three fixed poetical stars. These are 
Adam Lindsay Gordon, Henry Clarence Kendall, and James Brun- 
ton Stephens, the first named being a sort of Byron of the south, 
poet of the horse and the racetrack; Kendall, an Australian Shelley, 
and Stephens, resembling in his mingled mirth and seriousness our 
own Oliver Wendell Holmes. These three were in a way contempo- 
rary, all having been born between 1830 and 1840. All are now dead; 
Gordon, the first and greatest of the trio, ending his young life in 
1870, Kendall following him a dozen years later, and Stephens 
passing away in 1901, a fairly old man. 

In turning to their successors of to-day, we find that, while they 
can scarcely be measured with this trio, they enjoy greater popular 
favor than did their more inspired forerunners. A considerable num- 
ber of talented writers are at present striking new notes in Australian 
song on themes of war, in social and sex expressions, and on other sub- 
jects, but for a number of years those most read have been Henry 
Hertzberg Lawson and Andrew Barton Paterson. As Lawson is of 
Norwegian descent on his father’s side, his rise shows again that the 
virile blood of the North may still, as of old, be expected to manifest 
itself in most unexpected places and in fields remote from its origin. 
Nor is Lawson the only writer of Scandinavian descent to win dis- 
tinction in this southern world. A number of others have come into 
prominence in Australia and New Zealand, which becomes the more 
interesting when it is remembered that the Scandinavian element of 
Australia is very small, ninety-five per cent. of the population being 
of British descent. Indeed, in his book on Australia issued thirty 
years ago, entitled Among Cannibals, Carl Lumholtz makes only 
one or two references to Norwegians there, one instance being that 
of finding a Norwegian woman married to a rich Australian planter. 

One of the better known Scandinavian writers of the South, 
besides Lawson, is Edward S. Sorenson, who was born at Dyraaba, 
New South Wales, in 1869. Sorenson, evidently a lover of adventure 
and the great out-of-doors, has lived the life of the bush and the open 
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and found his subjects there, if we may judge from the character of 
his books, among which are The Squatter’s Ward (1908); Quintar’s 
Rouseabout (1909); Life in the Australian Blackblocks (1911) and 
Friends and Foes of the Australian Bush (1914). As studies of the 
bush and the animal life of Australia, his stories rank high, and as 
narratives depicting life in the frontier outposts they are fascinating 
and faithful. Sorenson lives at Wylaa, near Sydney. 

New Zealand has its Scandinavian representative in Johannes 
Karl Andersen, of Danish descent, whose short stories cleverly reflect 
the distinctive life of his island home and the Scandinavian character 
as it is found in the settlements under the Southern Cross. In some 
of his work he has been likened to Hans Christian Andersen, in others 
to our own H. H. Boyeson. The fact that English reviews give him 
conspicuous mention among his country’s authors marks him as a 
writer of merit. 

Henry Lawson (Henry Hertzberg Larson), the most popular all- 
around writer of Australia to-day, was born at Grenfell, New South 
Wales, Australia, June 17, 1867, the son of a Norwegian father, 
Peter Hertzberg Larson, and an Australian mother, Louisa Albury, 
a native of New South Wales. It will thus be seen that Lawson, 
like the well-known Lawson family of Chicago, has Anglicised his 
original name of Larson. His father, who had sailed under the Nor- 
wegian flag, had settled in Australia and become a farmer and con- 
tractor. ‘The son worked with his father until-he was in his teens, 
when he went to Sydney and learned the trade of coach painting. 
Verses from his pen began to appear when he was about twenty, 
chiefly in the Sydney Bulletin, the most important paper of Australia. 
Then followed several years of traveling throughout Australia and 
New Zealand, during which time he must have experienced much of 
the rougher life of the road and gathered stores of that knowledge 
and color which make his books so racy and diverting. In. 1896 
appeared his first volume of poems, When the World Was Wide, and 
in 1897 his first collection of short stories, entitled While the Billy 
Boils. The “‘billy,” by the way, is a small Australian kettle carried 
by miners, swagmen, and other travelers, and the stories are supposed 
to be told while the supper is cooking. Both books became popular 
at once; by 1900 Lawson’s reputation had extended to Europe, 
and highly complimentary reviews of his work appeared in many of 
the leading periodicals. The flattering reception accorded his early 
writings in England led Lawson to go to the mother country in 1900, 
as Kipling had earlier gone from India after making a reputation. 
Like Kipling, Lawson settled down in England to literary pursuits, 
writing Australian stories for the English magazines. A reviewer of 
the time, in taking note of Lawson’s coming, predicted that the virile 
young Australian would not long be contented to live in a staid and 
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settled old land like Britain, and that the lure of the bush would soon 
draw him back to his native Australia. He proved a good prophet. 
In three or four years Lawson was again in Sydney and in the life 
which he best understood, and since then has steadily grown in power 
and reputation. He has attracted attention even outside of the 
English-speaking world. In 1914 a hundred-page monograph study 
of him by Dr. Adele Fuchs was published in Vienna. 

Lawson’s popularity may be said to be due to his raciness, his 
humor, and his keeness of observation. He has an extremely deli- 
cate eye for tiny details that reveal situation and character. In his 
verse, too, he has a happy faculty of suiting the meter to the subject. 

The titles of Lawson’s principal books (most of which have ap- 
peared in successive editions), with dates of first publication, follow: 
Short Stories, Prose and Verse (1895); In the Days When the World 
Was Wide (1896); While the Billy Boils (1897); Verses Popular and 
Humorous (1900); On the Track and Over the Sliprails (1900); The 
Country I Came From (1901, London and Edinburgh) ; Children of the 
Bush (1902); When I Was King and Other Verses (1905); The Elder 
Son (1906); The Lone Hand (autobiographical, 1907); Popular Verse 
(1908); Joe Wilson (1909); Humorous Verses (1909); Joe Wilson’s 
Mates (1909); The Rising of the Court (1910); The Romance of the 
Swag (1910); Send Round the Hat (1910); Mateship, a Discursive Yarn 
(1911); Skyline Verses (1914); My Army, O, My Army, and Other Songs 
(1915); For Australia, and Other Songs (1916); Song of the Dardanelles, 
and Other Poems (1916); Triangles of Life, and Other Stories (1916). 

When Lawson brought out in 1896 his first volume of verses 
entitled When the World Was Wide and Other Poems, he met with, 
flattering success. The first edition appeared in February, 1896, the 
second i in August of the same year, the third in October, the fourth 
in March, 1898, another in November, 1898, and others have appeared 
since. So popular was it, in fact, that his publishers the same year 
gathered up the stories that Lawson had written for the papers and 
brought them out in the book entitled While the Billy Boils. This 
also was an instant success. It is not often that an author thus 


flashes out as poet and story writer at the same time. 

The first poem, When the World Was Wide, was a breezy glorifica- 
tion of the author’s early roving days. It was dedicated to a companion 
of those days, J. F. Archibald, in characteristic lines opening thus: 


Old mate in the gusty old weather, 

When our hopes and our troubles were new: 
In the years spent in wearing out leather, 

I found you unselfish and true. 

I have gathered these verses together, 

For the sake of our friendship, and you. 
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Lawson has been equally successful as poet and as short story 
writer. It would be difficult to say in which role he has the most 
admirers. Yet he cannot be called a learned writer or a deep thinker. 
He has written little or nothing of sustained length or power. His 
poems are largely on the ballad order and his short stories often mere 
fleeting episodes, but in each he reflects striking and faithful 
pictures with a few vivid strokes. 

Most Australian writers have identified themselves with certain 
types of character and life which have become distinctive of them; 
thus Gordon drew over and over again the race track rider and the 
horse; Clarke pictured the gold seeker in his various types, while 
Paterson has also been highly successful in depicting the rider and 
the sheep shearer. While riding and racing rhymes have been a 
fetich with Australians ever since the fashion was set by Gordon 
a half century ago, Lawson appears to have found more profitable ore 
in a hitherto despised and neglected vein. The favorite characters 
of his pen appear to be the drunkard and the swagman, a sort of 
mining hobo. Strangely enough, while Lawson’s own instincts 
apparently do not run in the direction of the grogshop—which he 
frequently smites with stinging blows—he delights in bringing out 
his frailer brethren who are victims of drink and depicting in merry 
jest their eccentricities and frailties. Heis the literary painter of what 
we in this country would call the rounder and the tramp. However, 
he shows us the laughable rather than the tragic sides of these char- 
acters. 

Lawson and Paterson have so overshadowed all other Australian 
writers in recent years that their names are always associated. 
Critics have noted this distinction between them, however, that while 
both are facile and humorous writers, Paterson usually chooses pleas- 
ant characters and subjects, and deals with the present, while Law- 
son takes up rougher characters and situations—of the victims of ill 
fortune—and shows a more virile genius. Lawson would perhaps 
prefer shining as a poet, but critics consider him greater as a story 
teller and declare that he is the only Australian to rank with the best 
European writers of to-day. He may be characterized as a southern 
Kipling in his vigor, his versatility, and his generally joyous outlook. 

There is nothing bizarre about him, apparently no eccentricity 
of character. He is a strikingly handsome man, dark-haired, with 
a long, keen, alert, intellectual face. For some years he has been 
holding a clerical position at the government irrigation works at 
Leeton, New South Wales. 

As characteristic of Lawson’s style, and perhaps as an index to 
the man himself, his poem entitled Australia’s Star may be cited. 
It is also of particular present interest in view of the world war in which 
Australia bore her part as a daughter of the great British Empire. 
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Evidently Lawson is a frankly elemental man, and had the intuition 
to see, before the present world conflict furnished fresh and fearful 
proof, that war is the natural, normal and happy condition of the 
human animal, and that poets’ dreams to the contrary are but de- 
cadent symptoms. In this poem he also takes the position that 
Australia, or any other country, can never come into its own until 
it has been strengthened and purified in the flames of war. Aus- 
tralia has now been in war; her territorials by their gallantry added 
new glory to the British name in the tragedy at the Dardanelles and 
elsewhere, and it remains to be seen what will be its ultimate influ- 
ence on the great new southern empire. This poem written by Law- 
son before the war was begun or even dreamed of, is therefore of 
peculiar interest to present readers: 


Australia’s Star 


We boast no more of our bloodless flag that rose from a nation’s slime; 
Better a shred of a deep-dyed rag from the storms of the olden time! 
From grander clouds in our peaceful skies than ever were there before 
I tell you the star of the south shall rise in the lurid clouds of war. 


It ever must be while the blood is warm and the sons of men increase, 
Forever the nations rose in storm, to rot in a deadly peace. 
There comes a point when we will not yield, no matter if right or wrong, 


And man will fight on the battlefield while passion and pride are strong, 
So long as he will not kiss the rod and his stubborn spirit sours; 
And the scorn of nature and curse of God are heavy on peace like ours. 


There are boys out there by the western creeks who hurry away from school 
To climb the sides of the breezy peaks or dive in the shaded pool 
Who will stick to their guns, when the mountains quake to the tread of a mighty war, 
And fight for Right or a Grand Mistake, as men have fought before. 
There are boys to-day in the city slums and the homes of wealth and pride 
Who'll have one home when the storm is come and fight for it side by side, 
Who'll hold the cliffs ’gainst the armored hells that batter a coastal town, 
Or grimly die in a hail of shells when the walls come crashing down; 
And many a pink white baby girl, the queen of her home to-day, 
Shall see the wings of the tempest whirl the mist from our dawn away; 
Shall live to shudder and stop her ears to the thud of the distant gun, 
And know the sorrow that has no tears, when a battle is lost and won; 
As a mother or wife in years to come will kneel wild-eyed and white, 
And pray to God in her darkened home for the men in the fort to-night. 
” . * . + 
The south will wake to a mighty change ere a hundred years are done, 
With arsenals west of the mountain range and every spur its gun; 
And many a rickety son of a gun, on the tides of the future tossed, 
Will tell how battles were really won that history says were lost; 
Will trace the field with his pipe and shirk the facts that are hard to explain, 
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As grey old mates of the diggings work the old ground over again— 
How this was our center and this a redoubt, and that was a scrub in the rear, 
And this was the point where the guards held out, and the enemy’s lines were here. 
* oS * * * 
They'll tell the tales of the night before and the tales of the ship and fort; 
Till the sons of Australia take to war as their fathers took to sport; 
Their breath comes deep, and their eyes grow bright at the tales of our chivalry, 
And every boy will want to fight no matter what cause it be, 
When the children run to the doors and cry, “Oh! mother, the troops are come!” 
And every heart in the town leaps high at the first loud thud of the drum. 
They'll know, apart from its mystic charm, what music is at last, 
When proud as a boy with a broken arm the regiment marches past. 
And the veriest wreck in the drink fiend’s clutch, no matter how low or mean, 
Will feel when he hears the march a touch of the man he might have been. 
And fools, when the fiends of war are out and the city’s skies aflame, 
Will have something better to talk about than an absent woman’s shame; 
Will have something nobler by far to do than jest .at a friend’s expense 
Or blacken a name in a public bar or over a backyard fence. 
And this you learn from the libeled past, though its methods were somewhat crude, 
A nation’s born where the shells fall fast, or its lease of life renewed. 
We in part atone for the ghoulish strife, and the crimes of the peace we boast, 
And the better part of a people’s life in the storm comes uppermost. 
* 7 * * * 
’Twill be while ever our blood is hot, while ever the world goes wrong, 
The nations rise in a war, to rot in a peace that lasts too long. 


And southern nation and southern state aroused from their dream of ease, 
Must sign in the book of eternal Fate their stormy histories. 





By Rail to the North Cape 


N 1950, if the prophets of the Nordland railroad do not fail, 

it will be possible for tourists to travel by rail to see the mid- 

night sun from the northernmost point of Norway. It will 
then be a scant century since the completion, in 1854, of the first 
railroad in the country. Two generations ago, the clergyman or 
government official who was sent to a post in the north suffered 
practical banishment—though a banishment often willingly borne 
for the sake of the exotic beauty of the summers and the eerie spell 
of the winters. A Norwegian woman now living tells of her child- 
hood when her father was transferred to a magistracy in Nordland, 
and the large family, with servants and office staff, traveled the length 
of the land in carriages, while the whole winter was consumed in 
getting their household goods to their destination. The furniture 
was first carted by neighboring peasants to one of the large winter 
markets, there unloaded and carried another stage on its journey 
by peasants living to the north of the market town, and so on by 
devious routes till it reached the magistrate’s home. Another 
graphic tale of still older date is that of an official in Finmarken 
who received his mail with a package of Morgenbladet once a year 
and who each day patiently unfolded the paper of that date in the 
preceding year, so that he never was without his daily paper for 
breakfast. 

Automobile roads and swift steamships running on regular 
schedule have, of course, done away with these conditions even in 
the north, while in the south a very respectable railroad system has 
been developed. The Bergen railroad, completed some years ago, 
brings the two chief cities of Norway within a day’s journey of each 
other, whereas Bergen was formerly, in point of time, nearer to 
England than to Christiania. Of earlier date is the trunk line run- 
ning from Christiania to Trondhjem. This has, however, already 
become inadequate, and will, possibly before the end of the present 
year, be supplemented with another trunk line, the Dovre road, 
which will run through Gudbrandsdalen to Trondhjem and will, 
undoubtedly, rival the Bergen road both as an engineering feat 
and in scenic beauty. 

The railroad system of Norway, as of its eastern neighbors, 
points northward, though as yet it has reached only to Stenkjaer, 
Trondhjem amt. Some distance farther north, the Swedish Norr- 
land railroad seeks an outlet at the Norwegian port Narvik. The 
Swedes are now building another road in the same district, and the 
Finns have a line which, however, is completed only to Rovaniemi 
not far above Haparanda. The only railroad that has reached the 
Arctic is therefore that built by the Russians before the Revolution. 
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—— There are many obvious reasons why 
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~ Norway has lagged behind in the race to 
: APS the Arctic Ocean. The initial expenses of 
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building across mountains and fjords are 
enormous in proportion to the budget of 
so small a country, and in the narrow strip 
of scantily populated land a railroad can 
not be expected even to cover the operating 
expenses during the first years. In other 
, RAILWAYS| words, the road itself, by bringing remote 
vi IN districts in touch with the outside world, 
NORWAY | must create the business that is going to 
« Scaleofmiles | pay forit. Moreover, the excellent northern 
Satna steamship routes seem almost to make 
j man” operation | railroads superfluous to a nation of sailors. 
iT) == proposed Nevertheless there have not been 
SoS wanting far-sighted people who haveworked 
Mosjondiixe’ \ in season and out of season for the con- 
af \ struction of the Nordland road. The war 
fr [1 made the question vital. The interference 
aly Bere with shipping brought actual want to the 
people in Nordland and Finmarken. With 
the war almost at their threshold, they felt 
their isolation keenly; for Vadsé on the 
Varanger Fjord is as far from Christiania 
as that city is from the Italian front and 
farther than it is from the Western front. 
The people in the south, on the other hand, 
knew that their countrymen in the north 
were exposed to Russian and Finnish 
influences and felt the need of gathering 
them more closely into the national fold. 
Thus the railroad received a powerful 

impetus. 

Authorization has been given for the 
continuation of the railroad from Stenkjaer 
to Grong in the northern part of Trond- 

hjem ami, and it is possible that the Storting now sitting may vote 
to carry it on into Nordland amt in the direction of Bodé, which 
city, it is hoped, may be reached about the year 1930. From Bodé 
to the ultimate terminal, Vadsé, there still remains a stretch of 1,500 
kilometers all within the Arctic zone, and Norwegians who are 
familiar with the situation think it may be another twenty years 
before the last link of the tying of north and south together can be 
completed. The road, as is usual in Norway, will be built by the 
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State, the provinces, and the communes acting together, and it is 
very characteristic of the people’s patient, determined effort to reach 
a distant goal that the commune of Vadsi has already taken steps 
to promote the building of the line which, by the most optimistic 
calculations, can not reach the city before 1950. 

The main trunk line running north and south in Norway is at 
present connected with Denmark through Sweden and by ferry 
across from Malmé to Copenhagen. Another link will soon be 
added, a ferry from the Christiania fjord to the northern point of 
Jutland, joining the railroad systems of Norway and Denmark 
together and thus practically tying the Arctic region to the continent 
of Europe. 


The Kiss 


By Einar Hsoruerrsson Kvaran 
Translated from the Icelandic by Runotrur FsELDsTED 


His day was all sunshine, his young heart was gay, 
When she came—the Lady of Sorrow; 

He feared that a weight, when her steps turned his way, 
Inke mountains would fall on the morrow. 


The clouds rained a tempest of tears o'er the land, 
The winds were complaining and calling, 

And she came and put forth her heart-chilling hand— 
O, that was a moment appalling. 


She led him by wide wastes and mountains that frowned 
With chilling and frost-bitten spires, 

And where thorns with agony covered the ground, 
And lakes that were raging with fires. 


She kissed him, as time like a trance on him lay, 
Where loomed sunless forests aquiver; 
Then quietly, lightly she floated away, 


As leaves on a soundless river. 


Wherever he wanders by sea or by shore, 
Whatever his lot on the morrow, 

His brow ever burns with the kiss that of yore, 
She kissed him—the Lady of Sorrow. 
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Tae Locs Are GENERALLY TAKEN STRAIGHT OUT OF THE WATER BY MEANS OF A “JACK-LADDER.” 

Waen Tuey Have Passep TorovucnH THE GANG-SAW, THE Boarps Are Put THrovuGcH AN EpaInc- 

MACHINE, AND ARE THEN TRANSPORTED OUT TO THE LUMBER-CARRIAGES AND INTO THE YARD. THE 
SLaBs AND Sawpust ARE UseEp ror FUEL, AND THE WasTE 18 ONLY A FEW Per CENT. 





A New Election Method in Denmark 


By Rasmus S. Saby 
PP cccsheret AL representation is a well-established institution 


in a number of the smaller European states, and is a live political 
issue in many of the larger. In the United States we have not 
yet shown a great deal of interest in this method of election. 

We elect our representatives in Congress, the members of both 
houses of our state legislatures, and the aldermen of many of our city 
councils from single-member districts; that is, from districts entitled 
to only one member each. The minority party or parties in the 
different districts will, of course, secure no representation under this 
plan, and it very often happens that the majority party elects a 
much larger number of members than its numerical strength would 
justify. At our last Congressional election, for example, the Repub- 
licans elected all of the 13 representatives to which Indiana is en- 
titled, because they polled the most votes in all of the 13 Congressional 
districts of that State. The Democrats cast about five-sixths as 
many votes and elected none. Under a system of proportional repre- 
sentation the districts are made larger, a number of representatives 
are elected from each district, and these are apportioned among the 
different political parties of the districts in proportion to the number 
of votes each party casts on election day. In this way minority 
parties secure a fair representation. 

John Stuart Mill in his classic Representative Government, pub- 
lished in 1860, maintains as an essential part of democracy that 
minorities should be adequately represented, and he classes Hare’s 
plan of proportional representation among the very greatest im- 
provements yet made in the theory and practice of government. 
Thomas Hare published his plan two years after Andre had proposed 
a similar plan in Denmark, which the Danes actually put in operation 
in 1855. 

Proportional representation and the single member district plan 
are radically different methods of election, but Denmark, a pioneer 
in the use of proportional representation, has tried to secure the 
advantages claimed for both methods in the election of the lower 
house of her Rigsdag under the law of May, 1915. Those who 
opposed the plan insisted that iron and leather would fuse as readily 
as single member district elections and proportional representa- 
tion; but at the first election under the new law, the results were 
very gratifying to the friends of the experiment. 

For certain election purposes, Denmark is divided into three 
parts: the capital city, the islands, and Jutland. The present lower 
house, or Folketing, consists of 140 members. Of these 24 are elected 
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from Copenhagen and Frederiksberg by proportional representation: 
that is, these 24 seats in the Folketing are divided among the political 
parties according to their voting strength. The d’Hondt method is 
used. From the islands and Jutland 116 members are elected, 93 
of these (42 in the islands and 51 in Jutland) being elected from 
single member districts in the same way that Congressmen in our 
country are elected from Congressional districts. The remaining 23 
members are then apportioned among the political parties that have 
not succeeded in electing their proportional share according to the 
number of party votes cast. 

At the last election, the Conservative People’s Party cast 122,061 
votes outside the capital city and elected their candidates in only 
two of the 93 districts; the Social Democrats cast 166,428 votes and 
elected 27; the Left elected 42 with 269,190 votes and the Radical 
Left elected 21 with 151,855. One candidate was elected as an 
independent. From these figures it is evident that in this election 
of the 93 district representatives the Conservatives in particular 
fared badly. But they fared no worse than did the Democratic party 
in Indiana, Iowa, or Nebraska in our last Congressional election, where 
the Republicans managed to elect their candidate in every district in 
spite of the large number of Democratic votes cast. Instances of this 
kind occur wherever the single member district plan of election is used. 

The new Danish election law tries to remedy such disproportionate 
party representation by distributing 23 additional seats among the 
largest unrepresented minorities in different districts. Nine of these 
seats are added to the 42 district seats of the islands and 11 to the 
51 of Jutland. At the last election the Radical Left elected 19 and 
the Social Democrats 14 district representatives in the islands. This 
being more than their proportional share of representatives, according 
to numerical party strength, they had no claim to any of the addi- 
tional seats. The New Right failed to elect a candidate in any district 
and, therefore, according to the election law, they were not eligible 
to share in the distribution. The Conservatives were given five of 
the nine seats and the Left four, so that each of these two parties 
might get its proportionate share of the remaining 18 “‘island”’ seats. 

In Jutland the New Right elected no candidate and must again 
be left out of account. The Left and the Social Democrats were 
found to have elected their quota, so the additional 11 seats for 
Jutland were given to the Conservatives and the Radical Left, six 
to the former and five to the latter. 


So far 137 seats have been accounted for, including the 24 from 
Copenhagen and Fredriksberg. Of these the Conservatives have 
19, the Left 46, the Radical Left 31, and Social Democrats 39; two 
seats were filled by independents. Three of the 23 additional seats 
remain, one for the islands and two for Jutland. 
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The Left with its 46 seats and the Radical Left with 31 are found 
to have more than their proportional number of the total 140. Of 
the remaining 63 the Social Democrats have more than their share, 
so all three additional seats are given to the Conservatives. 

The political parties have nothing to do with the distribution of 
the seats allotted to them. The election returns show the number of 
votes cast by each party in the different districts. If, for instance, a 
party is given five additional seats, its candidates in the five districts 
in which it has the largest unrepresented minorities are declared 
elected. One person may be a candidate in several districts in one 
amt, or county, in which case he is credited with the total number 
of votes cast for him within that amt. 

In the last election the Conservatives happened to be the principal 
gainers through this plan of tempering the single member district 
plan with proportional representation. They were given 14 out of 
the 23 additional seats. The Left received four and the Radical Left 
five. This adjustment made the representation in the Folketing very 
nearly proportional to the party vote cast, and at the same time it 
gave a wider geographical distribution of representation than would 
be possible under proportional representation. The intimate relation 
of the representative to his district is preserved, while the number of 
unrepresented minorities is considerably reduced. This is particularly 
desirable in a country like Denmark, where the two-party system 


does not prevail, and where districts would be very likely to return 
candidates elected by less than half of the voters because of the 
large number of parties in the field. The experiment will be watched 
with great interest everywhere. 
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Editorial 


InpusTRIAL In our Yule Number we printed a summary by Presi- 

Democracy dent Castberg of a report issued by a Norwegian Royal 
: Commission, recommending an elaborate system of 
industrial councils. This report, as the most detailed and far- 
reaching plan for giving labor a share in industrial management that 
has yet appeared in Scandinavia, has already become a line of cleavage 
between opposing groups. In Scandinavia, as here, industrial democ- 
racy is in the air. It forms one plank in the new programme adopted 
by the Liberal-Socialist combination in Sweden. It is the creed of 
the powerful Socialist party in Denmark, which has recently adopted a 
programme similar to the Norwegian report, though not so radical. 
Everywhere the industrial council is being discussed; it is met with 
hostility by business men, with sardonic contempt by Left Socialists, 
with doubt by labor unions, and with approval only by those who 
believe in the gradual socialization or nationalization of the country’s 
industrial life by legal and parliamentary means. That this is the 
end toward which industrial democracy as formulated by the Nor- 
wegian Commission must inevitably tend is, indeed, the only point 
on which all parties agree. 


Lasor’s View In Sweden, responsible leaders of the Socialist party, 


which all through Scandinavia. is synonymous with 
the labor party, believe that the district and national industrial 
councils will be the open door to the state socialism which they desire, 
while the shop council will have the important mission of educating 
the working men and giving them the knowledge that will enable 
them, when the time is ripe, to take over peacefully and manage 
successfully the industries in which they areemployed. They welcome 
anything that will improve the condition of the working men, whether 
labelled socialism or not. To some extent this is also the view of 
labor leaders, but many of them look on the council as a rival to the 
labor union and likely to weaken it. It is noticeable that the farther 
to the left a union stands and the more it is permeated with the 
Soviet idea, the less use has it for industrial democracy as expressed 
by councils. The miners’ union of Sweden, for instance, has declared 
itself opposed to nationalization of industries and for a system by 
which the mines would be the property of the nation but would be 
managed by the miners entirely for their own profit without any 
interference by a “bureaucracy.” The radical labor view was 
expressed by a new organization, known as the Trade Propaganda 
Society, at a meeting in the People’s House in Stockholm on No- 
vember 14th. A resolution was passed condemning all industrial 
democracy as tending to conserve the present capitalistic society, 
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and rejecting profit-sharing as a means of sweating the workers 
and industrial councils as a weapon in the hands of the capital- 
ists. Possibly too much weight should not be attached to such declar- 
ations,''since, on the whole, the effect of recent events in Russia and 
the Baltic countries has been to strengthen the moderate progressives 
of all parties and weaken the extreme radicals. 


Tue Bustness In Norway,the non-Socialist newspapers are opposed 
Man’s View _ to the report of the Commission on the ground that 

it would hamper business men beyond endurance 
and practically force private capital to abdicate. This view was 
expressed with much acumen in Denmark by Mr. Alex. Foss at a 
meeting of seven hundred captains of industry last November. He 
approved the principle of profit-sharing—on which the Norwegian 
Commission has yet to report—as tending to consolidate the interests 
of employers and employees, though he saw great difficulties in the 
way of putting it into practice. As for the industrial councils, he 
thought they would result in forcing business men voluntarily to 
turn their concerns over to the State, asking the community whick 
had robbed them of freedom of action to relieve them also of risk. 
Nor did he doubt that such was the ultimate purpose of the plan. 
Mr. Foss made an interesting comparison between the Norwegian 
report and that of the Whitley Commission in England. The latter, 
in spite of the apparent similarity of works councils, district councils, 
and industrial councils, was quite different in principle, he said, 
inasmuch as it did not aim to abolish private capital, but only to 
smooth out the differences that arise in the daily relations of capital 
and labor. He pointed out that Denmark for many years has 
practised a system of collective bargaining and arbitration very 
similar to that recommended by the Whitley Commission. In the 
iron and metal industries alone, 2,842 cases had been arbitrated 
during the decade, 1909 to 1918; but the system that made adjust- 
ments possible was a voluntary creation of employers and employees. 
In contrast with this, the new scheme of industrial councils was 
superimposed from the outside by legislation and for that reason 
might become subject to political influence, wherein he saw a 
danger. 

We have summarized so fully these different views of industrial 
democracy because it is a subject that is, just now, vital all over the 
world. The full and free discussion now carried on in Scandinavia 
can not but help understanding, and we think it likely that Denmark 
may be the first country to find a solution. The differences between 
the unions with their motto, “Do your duty; demand your right,” 
and the broad statesmanship of such employers as Mr. Foss are 
by no means irreconcilable. 
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Tue Atanp How large must a racial group be in order to exercise 
PROBLEM self-determination? How long and how intimately 

must a dissident group be united with a larger body 
before it forfeits the right to withdraw? The Alanders have petitioned 
for the right to leave Finland and come into the kingdom of Sweden, 
and, on the basis of that petition, the Swedes have suggested a 
plebiscite. Finland, however, refuses to recognize the right of Aland 
to secede and claims that the archipelago always has been, is, and 
must remain an integral part of Finland. Foreign Minister Holsti, 
speaking in the Riksdag recently, said that “‘self-determination 
was not meant for parishes.” The situation is complicated by the 
fact that Aland is not the only Swedish-speaking section of Finland. 
There are other districts which have at least whispered of the possi- 
bility that they too might follow the Alanders into the Swedish fold; 
but the communities which are Swedish in language but heartily 
Finnish in patriotism naturally can not look with favor on any 
measure that would weaken their racial group. The Government 
takes the position that the new Finnish State ought to be given time 
to show what it can do to make all its people happy, by creating easy 
economic conditions, and by legislation to put both languages on an 
equal footing. Though excitement in Finland has run high, even to 
the point of threatening war with Sweden, such threats have been 
officially repudiated, and we may feel confident that the matter will 
be settled without recourse to arms. Whatever the outcome, it will 
necessarily leave a trace of bitterness, which will need the exercise of 
much common sense and forbearance on both sides if, it is not to 
result in a permanent estrangement. 


Tue Noset The Nobel prizes recently awarded and even more 
PRIZES those not awarded indicate that certain conservative 
circles in Sweden have not yet become aware of the 
intellectual face about that has taken place in their country. All the 
scientific prizes have been given to Germans: the physics prize for 
1918, to Professor M. Planck of the University of Berlin for his 
researches in the primary quantities; the physics prize for 1919, to 
Professor J. Starck of the University of Greifswald for his discovery 
of the effect of canal rays; the prize in chemistry for 1918, to Professor 
Fritz Haber of the University of Berlin for his discovery of the 
method of manufacturing saltpeter from the nitrogen of the air 
by pressure instead of by electricity, as in the well-known Norwegian 
process—a discovery of lasting importance to a country without rich 
sources of water power. The chemistry prize for 1919 and the prize 
for medicine have not been awarded. 
The choice of Professor Haber has been especially distasteful to 
many, inasmuch as his discovery was utilized in the manufacture of 
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the poisonous gases which disgraced German warfare, and he was 
even a member of the ministry of war. The Academy of Sciences 
takes the high international ground that “‘science is univeral,” but 
this attitude makes it only the more strange that the same liberality 
should not be extended to the world of literature, in which the nations 
of the Entente excel. The Swedish Academy (of letters) has not 
found a single writer worthy of one of the two prizes at its disposal, 
although England has such literary masters as Shaw, Masefield, Wells, 
and Galsworthy, and, if one more outside the conflict of the day 
were desired, that towering genius, Thomas Hardy. In Scandinavia, 
too, there is no dearth of candidates. There is a promising young 
writer just turned fifty, Martin Andersen Nexé, and there are two 
other creative writers of discreter age, Arne Garborg and Knut 
Hamsun, yet unrewarded with the Nobel prize. Or—since the literary 
prize can be awarded to a philosopher and essayist—why could it 
not have been conferred on Ellen Key? | S 

e Norwegian Storting Committee has also been unable to 
find a worthy candidate for the 1919 peace prize. Only once has 
the prize been awarded during the war, namely, in 1917, to the 
International Red Cross Committee in Geneva. Tidens Tegn, in 
Christiania, suggests that the present year’s prize could with much 
propriety have been given to President Wilson as the man who has 
done most for the realization of the League of Nations—the greatest 


single step toward the peaceful settlement of international disputes 
ever initiated. 


ELECTION Political issues in. Norway center around the reform of 
ReEForMs IN an election law which has become unsuited to present 
Norway conditions. The bone of contention is what is known 

as the “farmer paragraph’”—originally framed to 
protect the interests of the embryo cities—which fixes the propor- 
tion of Storting representatives in]such a way as to give two-thirds 
to the country and one-third to the cities. In late years the popula- 
tion has drifted to the cities with the result that they now have a 
very inadequate representation. The Socialists, whose membership 
is chifly in the industrial centers, are demanding a straight “one 
man, one vote” election law. The other parties, while conceding 
that reform is necessary, are unwilling to go so far. They are 
afraid of the Bolshevik tendencies in the Socialist party, and would 
like to keep the preponderance of the farmer vote, which they 
regard as representing the sound common sense of the country. 
They argue that in a thinly populated country, like Norway, a voter 
in Christiania would have an unfair advantage over one in—for 
instance—Finmarken, who might have to row many miles over a 
stormy sea to reach the polls. 
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Current Events 
Sweden 


@. The two last months of the year are generally quiet in a political 
way, and all the departments are busy preparing for the opening of 
the Riksdag in January. The only important event in relation with 
foreign countries this year has been the inquiry of the Allies as to 
whether Sweden would join in a blockade on Soviet Russia and the 
reply of the Swedish Government that such a blockade already existed 
in fact. In the Aland problem Sweden has done nothing officially, 
but is still awaiting the decision of the Paris Conference. Mean- 
while polemics are still carried on by Swedish and Finnish papers. 
qin the field of domestic policies there has also been a quiet time. 
Nevertheless, an event has taken place which, though not of a political 
but of economic nature, has forced two cabinet members to resign. 
Civil Minister Schotte, Liberal, and Church Minister Rydén, Socialist, 
some time ago became stockholders in a company called Svensk 
Import, formed for the purpose of importing food into Sweden during 
the critical period of the war. The company was in too intimate 
contact with certain public officials, and among its directors was Mr. 
Killman, Socialist Riskdag member, who was also a member of the 
Government Food Commission. The company had very large profits. 
After the armistice it was turned into an export concern, and as such 
tried to dump spoiled food—herring, salted meat, etc.—in Esthonia. 
The collapse of General Yudenitsch’s offensive against Petrograd put 
a stop to Svensk Import’s brilliant business ventures in the East; 
the company became financially embarrassed, and in the process of 
straightening out its entanglements, it became evident that it was 
in reality a stock-jobbing concern and had won its profits by very 
questionable means. @ The press of all parties was unanimous in 
demanding that the three public men named above should resign 
from their positions of trust, and the demand became all the more 
insistent when it was found that the two cabinet ministers had even 
borrowed money to buy stock in Svensk Import. The affair is keenly 
regretted by all friends of the Government. No shadow of a suspicion 
had ever before been cast on the integrity of any of the three officials 
involved. The retirement of Rydén is especially unfortunate, as he 
is a man of marked ability and one of the strongest leaders in the 
Socialist party. His successor as church minister is Olof Olsson, a 
teacher of Goteborg, Socialist. The successor of Schotte as civil 
minister is Governor Fr. Holmquist of Falun, Liberal. The scandal 


will probably result in an investigation of all the special wartime 
commissions. 
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Denmark 


@_ All political interest in Denmark centers around the approaching 
plebiscite in Slesvig. The Flensborg question has very nearly precipi- 
tated a cabinet crisis. Premier Zahle, in a speech at Ringsted to his 
constituents, spoke in a manner which many considered very luke- 
warm toward the Danes who have so long held the southernmost 
outpost of Danism. In reply to criticism, the premier restated in the 
Rigsdag the position of the Radical-Socialist Government: that if 
the city of Flensborg voted Danish, its people would be welcomed 
with open arms, but that if it voted German, even by a very small 
majority, the Government would resist any attempt to bring it 
within the borders of Denmark by a boundary regulation “according 
to economic or geographic considerations.”” The most important 
thing, he said, was to fuse Slesvig so entirely with the kingdom that 
there should never be any Slesvig problem, and this would be more 
difficult the greater the number of Germans under Danish rule. 
@_ The position of the Government is the same as that consistently 
held by H. P. Hanssen-Norremolle, who is now minister for South 
Jutland. His policy was endorsed, though with a very scant majority, 
by a vote, November 30, of the North Slesvig Electoral Society, 
which now numbers 50,000 members and is at present the only 
means the South Jutlanders have of expressing their political opinions. 
Hanssen-Norremdlle, who had staked his position on the result of 
the vote, will therefore still remain the leader of the Slesvig con- 
tingent. @ The Landsting, where the Government in the last elec- 
tion failed to secure a majority, was not satisfied with the declarations 
of Premier Zahle, and passed, on December 3, a resolution which, in 
effect, censured the Government for its failure to promote the reunion 
with the mother country of as large a portion of Slesvig as possible. 
Protest meetings were also held in Copenhagen. @ The Rigsdag 
has now before it a Government proposition for a constitutional 
amendment and a revision of the electoral law, framed with a view to 
admitting the Slesvigers to representation under as democratic condi- 
tions as they would find in the new German republic. It is pointed 
out that while young Slesvigers, men and women, of twenty have the 
right to vote on reunion, they would under the present Danish law 
be barred for nearly twenty years from exercising all the rights of 
citizens. It is probable that the Conservative and Liberal opposition 
parties will consent to the lowering of the voting age to 21 for the 
Folketing and 25 for the Landsting and to the increase in the number 
of Rigsdag representatives. It is more likely that they will balk at 
the other changes proposed by the Government, which include the 
abolition of the King’s right to declare war and peace and a demo- 
cratization of the Landsting. | 
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Norway 


@. The Storting adjourned, December 2, without taking action to- 
ward the League of Nations, owing to the failure of the United States 
to set an example. But though the Storting thus did not act onthe 
matter for which it was expressly called together, the session will be 
memorable for one of the most important pieces of legislation that 
has been passed for many decades. The election reform measure, 
which has been agitating the country so long, was finally boiled down 
to a compromise bill which secured 92 against 34 votes, though no 
party is satisfied with it. Owing to the strength of the Knudsen 
Government among the farmers, the so-called “farmer paragraph,” 
giving a disproportionate representation to the country districts, was 
not abolished, but the law tries to equalize representation by increas- 
ing the number of Storting members, by rearranging the election 
districts so as to group the cities together, and by a system of propor- 
tional representation. @ The Socialists have been especially urgent 
for a new election law, because, under the old system, the cities, where 
they had their strongholds, were partly disfranchised. The December 
municipal elections show, however, that the Socialists have suffered 
an unprecedented loss in the chief cities. In Christiania, where they 
have controlled the city council, they now have only 37 seats, while 
the Conservative and Liberal (frisindete venstre) have 44, and the 
Radicals, the Government party, with only 3 seats, are almost 
negligible in the capital city. @ The remarkable gain of the Con- 
servative party may be attributed partly to the fact that it is really 
not very conservative, partly to its insistence on individual freedom 
in its opposition to prohibition, to a superimposed landsmaal, and to 
municipal and State conduct of business with consequent high taxes. 
@_ The loss of the Socialists is no doubt due chiefly to their espousal 
of Bolshevist doctrines which, with the unrestrained freedom of 
speech in Norway, they have hadfample opportunity to flaunt in 
the faces of bourgeois citizens. @ The Stavanger Wireless, described 
in the Yule Number of the Review, was informally opened on Novem- 
ber 20. The connection, however, is not with Boston, as the station 
there is not ready, but with the naval stations at Annapolis and near 
Philadelphia. ac A telegram has been received from Captain Godfred 
Hansen saying that he had arrived at Thule, Greenland, August 21. 
He expected to spend the winter there and to go on in the spring to 
Cape Columbia, six hundred miles to the north, where he will leave 
stores for the Amundsen expedition. @ The municipality of Chris- 
tiania has adopted a revision of salaries of municipal employees which 
will add 4,600,000 kroner to the annual budget. The lowest salary 


for clerical workers is 3,900 kroner a year; that for laborers, 4,700 
kroner. 





Books 


ANNE PreperspoTTerR. A drama in four acts by H. Wiers-Jensen. English 

—— by John Masefield. Boston: Little, Brown & Company, 1917. 

1.00 net. 

It makes an unpleasant impression to find the author’s name misspelled on 
the title page, with two s’s instead of one, and to find him described on the paper 
jacket as “‘a Danish dramatist.”” One wonders, too, why no mention is made of 
the fact that the play is known as The Witch both in this country, where it was 
played by the New Theatre Company, and in England, where Lillah McCarthy 
made it the vehicle of one of her greatest triumphs. And yet the explanation of 
the mistakes, at least, is not hard to reach. Although Wiers-Jensen’s play has 
proved a theatrical success on both sides of the ocean, it is merely an isolated 
incident in the career of its author, whose reputation otherwise is based entirely 
on his work as stage instructor, secretary, and literary advisor to theatres at 
Bergen and Christiania. It is also of interest to note that the play has never 
been published in Norway—a country where, as a rule, every dramatic work of 
the slightest literary pretention appears in book form before it is produced on the 
stage. Of course, it would be a serious mistake to infer that the play is utterly 
lacking in literary merit, but whatever it has of such quality is quite secondary 
to its appeal as a very clever and effective theatrical “stunt.” It has been said, 
and not unjustly, that it smacks of Sardou. This judgment, however, implies 
praise as well as depreciation, and the psychological understanding displayed in 
the drawing of the various characters goes far toward redeeming the play from 
the charge of shallow sensationalism. The one serious objection to its publica- 
tion here must be sought in the accident that has given it precedence over the 
works of such Norwegian dramatists as Knut Hamsun, Gunnar Heiberg, and 
Hans Aanrud. So far as I can judge without access to the original, Mr. Mase- 
field’s English rendering of the play seems excellent. Epwin BsorKMAN. 


Heit, Bansrytare! Af Willa Sibert Cather. Bemyndigad dfversittning af 
Hildegard Wieselgren. 286 sidor. Pris, hiftad, 6 Kr. 75 dre. Stockholm: 
C. E. Fritzes Bokférlags Aktiebolag. 

In an article entitled “ Writers on Swedish Life in America” in the May-June 
issue of the Review for 1918, the present writer ventured to state the opinion 
that the greater number of books of fiction descriptive of Swedish life in America 
put out in Sweden were only freehand, or at best exaggerated, accounts of failures, 
for which America could under no circumstances be held responsible; but when 
book after book by accepted authors continued in the same strain, it was but 
natural that the impression should gain headway that the lot of the Swedish 
immigrant in America, from whatever class he came, was indeed pitiful. 

Since the article referred to was published, several books belonging to this 
category have appeared in Sweden, vying with one another in painting America 
as a land of pure humbug and elementary business vices, of heart-wringing 
misery among the many and crudely flaunted fortunes among the few. And 
again the reader was asked to commiserate the Swedish immigrant. These books 
have often been lauded to the skies by critics, who seemed to close their eyes to 
obvious misrepresentation, presumably for the sake of the good cause. 

Not all, however. In Handelstidningen, Géteborg, a writer has again and again 
protested against this kind of “America books.” In discussing Konsul Carlings 
Hundar by Gabriel Sanden, in which the experiences of a Swede, a fugitive from 
justice, are grossly overdrawn or perversely misstated, the reviewer, after adminis- 
tering a scathing rebuke, adds: ‘Is there then no one who can deal with Swedish 
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life in America and who is able and willing to describe the stubborn and persistent 
fight of our emigrated countrymen to conquer the wilderness, or their struggle to 
better their existence in the cities, or their self-sacrificing efforts to give their 
een a better education and a higher goal in life than they themselves have 
DME ccm 

As if in answer to prayer, a Swedish translation of Willa Sibert Cather’s novel 
O Pioneers! appeared. Besides serving the specific purpose of making the Swedish 
reader call to mind the existence of other types than the more or less submerged 
kind of the back streets and saloons in Chicago, Miss Cather’s book possesses 
great literary merit—a fact which it is quite unnecessary to tell Review readers. 

The Swedish title of the book, Hell, Banbrytare! does not ring well in Swedish- 
American ears, and it is to be regretted that, in spite of skilful handling, much 
of the subtle smell of the soil is lost in transferring the story to another language. 
The idiomatic English of the Nebraska prairies, which gives the original such a 
distinctive flavor, is rendered in a not very happy substitute, and the vivid 
characterization, which is the strength of all Miss Cather’s works, is at times 
blurred. Still, much remains, and the reader can not fail to be impressed by the 
wholesome spirit pervading the story. O. A. LinpEr. 


CornuuUsKERS. By Carl Sandburg. New York, Henry Holt and Company. 

1918. 147 pp. Price $1.30. 

When I open Carl Sandburg’s book, Cornhuskers, I become aware of great 
spaces. It is as though walls fell away. 

There is motion in his work, but it is not the swiftly rushing whirling motion 
of, for instance, Amy Lowell’s, where centuries pass in the space of moments. 
Sandburg is never in a hurry. He saunters toward horizons, and cities and 
swaying prairies roll majestically into sight, until one grows slowly conscious that 
the earth is not merely static, but some gently heaving monster floating in space. 
Nor is he concerned with surfaces, however iridescent. . His thought digs deep 
into the loamy places of the earth: “I am the grass; let me grow.” At the same 
time it is full of a warm spirituality—if one can imagine spirit being pressed down 
into the earth and held — until it permeates growing things. 

This mingled earthiness and spirituality—it is not mysticism—is peculiarly 
characteristic of Scandinavian people, as is his emotional restraint that is not 
timidity nor supression, but control. Thus, the world will never have Carl 
Sandburg’s tears to pearl its albums with. He is never “doleful.” If pain 
touches him, he closes the door on his dead and passes on. Yet he remembers: 

Yellow dust of a bumble 
bee’s wing, 

Grey lights in a woman’s 
asking eyes, 

Red ruins in the changing 
sunset embers: 

I take you and pile high 
the memories. 

Death will break her claws 
on some I keep, 

I am sorry there is not space for the starkly beautiful “Prayer of Steel” But 
after all Sandburg should not be quoted in snatches behind closed windows; 
like nature he should be absorbed out of doors in long afternoons. He is a poet 
of life—numerous, seething life—a colossus with his feet upon the cities. 
His is a single voice, rising hard and clear, but whether he sings of the grass of 
prairies or chants “litanies of running water,” under all and through all runs a 
thunderous accompaniment, submerged but insistent—the inarticulate but men- 
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acing roar of the masses. I do not know of any one since Whitman who makes me so 
conscious of multitudes. 

It is hard to prophecy of a contemporary, but I believe that time “willZbreak her 
claws”’ on the two books he has given us. For there is something timeless about 
Sandburg. Because he is so wholly of to-day, he is also of to-morrow and of yesterday— 
as he might have been of a thousand years ago. 


Loita RipGe. 


Brief Notes 


Professor Bredo Morgenstierne, who recently re- 
ed as professor and rector at the University in 
Cectahacns hae deoetod to hie stn wad be wiiee 
name a fund of 100,000 kroner as an aid to research 
work at the University. It is to be applied to paying 
the salaries of substitutes for members of the facult 
who wish to devote themselves exclusively to ama 
work for the period of one academic year. Preference 
is to be given students in the humanistic and socio- 


logical fields. 


Karl Gjellerup, the Danish poet who recently divided 
with his compatriot, Henrik Pontoppidan, the Nobel 
prize for literature, died in his home near Dresden, 
on October 18, Gjellerup, who was born in 1857, in his 
youth broke with the radical camp in his country and, 
as a consequence, became an exile, just as the great 
radical leader, Georg Brandes, had been a few decades 
earlier. He was, in fact, a follower of the German 
romantic school; he made his home in Germany, and 
grew more and more a stranger to his own country. 
By many critics he is regarded as one of the finest 
intellects Denmark has produced in modern times. 


Miss Signe Bergenstrahle of Sala, Sweden, has been 
appointed to one of the twelve graduate scholarships 
offered by Bryn Mawr to European women. The 
college appealed to the Foundation for assistance in 
securing applicants from the Scandinavian countries, 
and the Foundation, seconded by the Sverige-Amerika 
Stiftelse, recommended Miss Bergenstraéhle, who was 
promptly appointed. The scholarship is for board, 
residence, and tuition at the graduate school of Bryn 
Mawr for one academic year, and will be granted an- 
ov » to young women from either Scandinavia or 

ollan 


In the October number of The Nineteenth Century 
and After, there is a long article showing the tremendous 
importance of the timber supply of Scandinavia, in 
view of the great devastation that has taken place in 
the fighting zones, oo with the great fellings that 
have been made i of the warring countries. The 
article, “Scandinavian Forests and Future Timber 
Supplies,” is carefully prepared with voluminous 
statistics. 


There is a s disparity in the enrollment of 
students for the three Scandinavian countries in 
American universities this year. Although there are 
many Swedish students in the United States, most of 
them ‘are here for practical rather than theoretical 

experience (exceptions of course being the thirteen 
Swedish Fellows of the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion). At the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
there are enrolled only one student from Denmark and 


one from Sweden, but from Norway thirty-seven. At 
the Universityjof Wisconsin sixteen Scandinavian 
students are enrolled, all Norwegians. 


In an illustrated lecture for children, at the American 
Museum of,Natural History,in- New, York, Mr. George 
Sherwood took his youthful audience for a trip in 
the far north. The first lap of the journey was Green- 
land, where the children saw the seal and walrus 
diving under the ice and the Eskimo families swathed 
in huge pelts. From there Mr. Sherwood took his 
hearers to Lapland, by means of motion pictures, 
loaned by the Bureau of Information of the Foundation. 
The film showed the Lapps with their long caravans 
of reindeer coming down to the edge of civilization to 
barter their products for necessary supplies and in their 
preparation for the fall and spring migrations between 
Norway and;Sweden. The little school-house, where 
Lapp children are learning the rudiments of Swedish, 
reading, writing, and ’rithmetic, was especially appre- 
ciated by this particular audience. 


Friends of our late minister to Denmark, Dr. Maurice 
Francis Egan, united in presenting him and Mrs. Egan 
with a beautiful silver set in the rococo style, the work 
of the court jeweller, Michelsen, in Copenhagen. 
About one hundred persons took part in the gift, in- 
cluding Prince Valdemar, Princess Margarethe, Prince 
Axel, Prince Viggo, Prince Erik, Prince and Princess 
Aage of Denmark. The members of the committee 
were the Countess Raben-Levetzau, Mrs. de Richelieu, 
Mrs. Asger Hammerich, Mrs. Groen, Mr. Groen, and 
Mrs. Albert}Thorup. 


Sttver Set Presentep To Dr. anp Mrs. Eaan 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ICELAND—THE HERMIT OF THE ATLANTIC 


A masterpiece in bronze by Einar Jénsson 


For exhibition and sale at The Scandinavian Art Shop, 
728 Madison Avenue, New York 


New Volume 


In the College and High School Series of 
Swedish Authors, published by the 
Augustana Book Concern 


Swedish Reader 


WITH NOTES and VOCABULARY 
260 pages. Cloth. Price $1.00 


A. Louis Elmquist 


This reader is adapted for use from the very 
beginning of the course in Swedish, whether in 
the grades, the high school, or the college. 
The selection of text matter is mainly that 
made. by Ernest W. Olson for a Swedish 
Primer compiled by him from modern Swed- 
ish sources, the work of the editor being con- 
fined to the preparation of the notes and 
vocabulary. There is an imperative demand 
for an Elementary Reader, and this book has 
been prepared with the requirements of begin- 
ners in Swedish constantly in mind. 


AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN 
~ Rock Island, Illinois 


The new Finland Review, three numbers of which 
have reached us,.is published by Akseli Rauanheimo 
at 41 Union Square West, New York. It is devoted 
partly to descriptive matter and partly to the task of 
setting Finland, her policies and struggles, right before 
the world. Especially gratifying to Americans is the 
warm appreciation of what the American Relief Com- 
mission did to save the people of Finland from starva- 
tion. Many pages in the first issue are devoted to 
reprinting the thanks of various communities to Herbert 
Hoover, Magnus Swenson, their fellow-workers, and 
“the good American people’—‘“‘the great and noble- 
minded people beyond the ocean.” 


The Norwegian Forest Society has now completed 
arrangements for reforesting a section of devastated 
France. The locality chosen is the neighborhood of 
Valenciennes near the Belgian border, where the trees 
have been shot down, and the ground to a large extent 
has been torn by shells. It will be planted with young 
pines from Norwegian nurseries, the work being done 
under the direction of Norwegian experts, though with 
French laborers—greatly to the disappointment of the 
numbers who had volunteered to go. The cost will be 
met with money collected in Norway. 


Wisconsin’s reputation for scholarship and sport 
has drawn so many Norwegian students to the State 
University that they have this year organized a club 
and rented a house which is to be a home for all stu- 
dents who come from Norway, a place where they may 
receive help and good fellowship, and where “the good 
reputation of Norway may be maintained.” Of the 
fifteen young men who started the club last September, 
all but two were students in the College of Engineering. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


DENMARK 
Brandes : Drachmann 


_. LET US GET ACQUAINTED 
ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE, 561 Third Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
U. S. Agency for all the Scandinavian Publishing Houses - 


N R ad SCANDINAVIAN CLASSICS 

OW eaday XII. Sara Videbeck (Det gar an), and 
r ; 3 The Chapel, by C. J. L. Almquist. 

SCANDINAVIAN MONOGRAPHS A Sentimental Journey with a practical ending, 


IV. The Heroic Legends of Denmark. and the Tale of a Curate, translated, with an 
The best book on the subject, revised and ex- Introduction, by Apotex Burnetr Benson. 


panded specially for this edition by the author, the ‘ 
ea MA i “haha apt a XII. N vels Lyhne by J. P. Jacobsen. 
A psychological novel, translated by Hanna 


lator, Lez M. Hoiianper. 
Price, $5.00 Astrup LARSEN. 


Price, $2.00 each 


FINE UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE Send Your 1919 Issues 
Before March 1st 


N. HAGEN te a ee ee ee oe eee 
green cloth, with gold lettering an e 
154 East 39th St. the Foundation stamped in gold on the side. 


Price, $2.00. 
New York Title-page and Index for 1919, now ready, 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 1348 will be sent to subscribers upon request. 


American-Scandinavian Foundation 
ENGLISH CLUB CHAIRS 25 West 45th Street, New York 


A SPECIALTY 


VECKO-JOURNALEN | | NORDLYSET 


InLustRATED SwepisH WEEKLY (Leading Danish-American Newspaper) 


2 5 182 NASSAU STREET 
Subscriptions received through the NEW YORK, N. Y. 
American-Scandinavian Review 


One-year Subscription, $10, postpaid 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


Catalogues 
free on 
request - 


D. B. UPDIKE 
Che Werrpmount jPress 
232 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON 


PRINTERS OF FINE BOOKS FOR 
BOOK CLUBS, INSTITUTIONS, AND 
PRIVATE PERSONS 
&c. Gc. Be. 


The Series of Scandinavian Classics, and Hust- 
vedt’s “Ballad Criticism’? and Hovgaard’s 
“Voyages of the Norsemen,” in the Scandina- 
vian Monographs, were printed for the Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation by this Press. 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


News and Comments on Export and Trade Conditions 
between America and the Scandinavian Countries 


Important DanisH CoMBINE 

One of the most important business mergers that 
has been made in Denmark in recent years is that of 
the Transatlantic Company and the United Export 
Company. The combination operates outside of Den- 
mark under the name of Transatlantic Company, 
while business in Denmark will be transacted under 
the name of the United Export Company. The capital 
of the new concern, which is now one of the largest 
in Denmark, is thirty million kroner 


Protest SwepisH Export Restriction on Hines 

Protest has been made by the Tanners Council of the 
United States to the Swedish Government over the 
recently imposed restriction upon the export of calfskins 
from Sweden. The Council asserts in its protest that 
large quantities of these hides, which have been pur- 
chased by American manufacturers, are being held in 
Swedish warehouses because of inability to ship. The 
Swedish Consul General in New York-has taken up the 
matter with his home Government. 


Danish Forp PLant OPERATING 

It is interesting to note that the assembling plant 
of the Ford Motor Co. located at Heimdalsgade 42, 
Copenhagen, is now turning out approximately 25 
finished cars per day. The plant employs about 175 
men, mostly native Danes, who assemble the parts 
of the cars that are shipped direct from Detroit to 
Copenhagen The plans of the Ford Co. are to make 
Copenhagen the distributing center for cars which they 
sell in the Baltic, Russia, and Germany. 


Supsipy ror SwepisH ComMERcE CHAMBER 

Present indications are that the Swedish Chamber of 
Commerce in New York is about to receive a subsidy 
of 10,000 kronor from the Swedish Government. In 
1917 the Swedish Government granted a subsidy of this 
nature to the Chamber, and the latter’s work since 
then has been so highly satisfactory that there appears 
to be little doubt that the recent request for a similar 
allowance will be granted. 


CHRISTIANSUND FintsHes YEAR OF PROSPERITY 

Despite the general prevalence of “hard times” 
throughout the world during 1919, recent reports from 
Christiansund, Norway, indicate that the year was 
one of moving forward generally. The assessed valu- 
ation of property in this city during 1916-17 was 
$9,745,000, while in the past year, 1918-19, the valua- 
tion was $18,717,000. The general prosperity is also 
noted in port improvements, costing $380,000, which 
have been made; in the boom of the building industry, 
and in the erection of an electric power plant, which will 
furnish 1,500 electric horsepower. 


NORWEGIAN PropuctTIon oF Prat 

Following the recent .meeting of the Norwegian 
Peat-Bog Owners Association, it became known that 
forty-two new peat-producing plants were opened 
during the year, and that 88,000 tons of air-dried 
peat were produced. While the 1919 production is 
estimated as comparatively small, ample ground for 
improvement is noted in the fact that out of some 
2,400,000 acres of peat-bog in Norway, only 300,000 
acres are being worked. 
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TRADE AND 


SwepisH Morion-PictrurE Companies UNITE 
Application has been made to the Swedish Board of 
Control of Capital by the A/B Svenska Biografteatern 
and the A/B Skandia to consolidate their interests for 
the purpose of producing motion picture films. The 
capital stock of the new company has been set at 
35,000,000 kronor, and itsname will be A/B Filmindustri. 


DenMARK Protects ForEIGN ExcHANGE 

Recent official cables from Copenhagen state that the 
Danish Ministry of Commerce has appointed a Danish 
Exchange Council, whose duties it will be to exert 
every legitimate influence looking to the recovery 
of international parity in Danish exchange with dollars 
and pounds sterling. While no legislation has been 
passed making mandatory demands of this nature, it is 
believed that the voluntary co-operation between the 
Exchange Council and Danish business firms will 
bring about the desired result, and through the assist- 
ance of the Council exchange will be refused by the 
banks for unnecessary imports. Similar measures are 
being discussed in Norway. 


Danish AUTOMOBILE Exutsit 

Announcement is made of plans recently formulated 
by the Copenhagen Association of Automobile Dealers 
to hold an automobile exposition in Copenhagen early 
in the year. That the plans are well founded is in- 
dicated by the fact that already a temporary building 
costing some 150,000 kroner is under construction in 


SHIPPING 


The Bureau of Information 


OF THE 


AMERICAN SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 


Announces to Review readers, and all 
others interested in Scandinavia, that 
it endeavors to answer questions on 
Scandinavian subjects. 


Also, it offers for lecture purposes 
about 300 


Lantern Slides of Sweden 


from the collection of Mr. M. Ender- 
stedt, the Swedish editor and lecturer, 
from the Swedish Tourist Society, and 


Copenhagen’s large amusement park, “Tivoli.” With 
American automobile and truck exporters bending every 
effort to resume a trade that was practically wiped out 
during the war, there is every reason to believe that 
American-made cars will have a prominent part in the 
exhibition. 


a few miscellaneous. Sent free to any 


responsible person upon payment of 
express charges. 


JOSEF F. A. COMSTEDT 


Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York City, U.S.A. 


QUALITY EVZA SERVICE 


HIGHEST GRADE 


CRUCIBLE AND ELECTRIC STEELS 
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HIGH-SPEED TOOL ::: 
CHROME VANADIUM  ::. CHROME NICKEL 
VANADIUM :: NICKEL :: CHROME 


ANY OTHER COMBINATION OF 
ALLOY STEEL TO SPECIFICATION 


CARBON TOOL 


A 


Ear 


KYA LARGE 
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TRADE AND 


T Address: 
MATC ROM—NEW YORK 


SHIPPING 


Telephones— BEEKMAN { - 


Stromborg Export & Import Co., ine. 


Tribune Building, NEW YORK 


Matches 


Sole 
2 | Distributors 


re 
4. i5i PT Wl 


LI a BLS. 


ASSOCIATED SWEDISH MATCH FACTORIES 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 


EXPORT 


Prompt Shipments from Well-Balanced Stocks 
in Four Large Distributing Centers 


BROOKLYN CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND NEW ORLEANS 


‘FEDERAL TOO 
ce 


STEEL Pe Bg SWEDISH 
DRILL z BAR IRON 
StSEL ; SWEDISH 
HIGHSPEED WELDING 
STEEL WIRE 


DRILL ROD 
HIGHEST QUALITY CHAIN AND ANVILS 
General Offices 
Woolworth Building, NEW YORK CITY 
FEDERAL TOOL AND ALLOY 
STEEL CORPORATION 
THOMAS TOWNE, 
1st Vice-President and General Manager 


Successors to 
SWEDISH IRON AND STEEL CORPORATION 


CHEMICALS 


IMPORT 


Wire.ess Service Berween Denmark anv U. S. 

A bill has been introduced into the Danish National 
Legislature providing for the erection of a powerful 
wireless plant in Denmark of sufficient size to com- 
municate direct with the United States. The measure 
has the support of the Minister of Public Works and 
of Danish commercial interests generally. This measure 
is looked upon as another evidence of the commercial 
progress of the world, and there is no doubt that a 
wireless station of this nature will be welcomed by 
American business men. 


Worup Communication CoNFERENCE IN WASHINGTON 

Congress has passed and the President has signed a 
measure authorizing the President of the United States 
to call a conference of world communication experts in 
Washington at such time as he sees fit. While no 
definite date has yet been announced for the conference, 
there is ample evidence at this time that when the 
conference does meet, a few difficulties which American 
business men have had in cable communications with 
Scandinavian markets will be ironed out and American 
views given so thorough an airing that there will be no 
future recurrence of some of the so-called “unfortunate” 
happenings of the past. 


Norwecian Grapuite Factory OPERATING 

The newly erected graphite factory near Tromsé, 
Norway, called Skaland Grafitverk vid Senjen, is 
understood to be in operation at the present time. Ore 
deposits near the factory are said to contain more than 
20 per cent. pure graphite. The new plant has a capa- 
city of approximately 3,500 tons of graphite per year. 

Cartes R. FLANDREAU. 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 


New York Forwarding Co., Inc. 


GOTHENBURG General Manager CHRISTIANIA, Kirkegates 6 B. 
STOCKHOLM COPENHAGEN, Peder Skramsgade 


WAREHOUSE: Storing all kinds of goods. 
INSURANCE: Marine, War, Fire, and all risks. 


FINANCING: Value of merchandise, freight and 
charges payable against surrender of documents 
upon arrival at destination. 


Sociedade Portuguesa Importadora & Exportadora, Lda. 
(PORTUGUESE IMPORT & EXPORT CO., Ltd.) 


83 RUA DOS DOURADORES, LISBON-PORTUGAL 
Cocoa, Coffee, Cocoanut Beans, Palm Oil, Corkwood, 
Corks, Corkshavings, Sardines in Oil, Figs, Almonds, 


Locust Beans, Fruits, Chicory, Rubber, Copra, etc. 
LONDON BRANCH: 63, CRUTCHED FRIARS, E. C. 8 


AMERICAN WOODPULP CORPORATION 


347 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Foreign and Domestic Chemical and Mechanical 


WOODPULP 


Chemicals, Machinery, and all other Paper and Pulp Mill Supplies 


J. F. PATTON & CO., Inc. 


AEOLIAN BUILDING, 38 WEST 42d STREET, NEW YORK 


Pulp and Paper 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT 


Cable Address: Pulp, New York 
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Benham & Boyesen 


Ship Brokers 


Steamship 
and 
Commission Agents 


General Freight Agents for 


Norwegian America Line 


8-10 Bridge Street 


SHIPPING NEWS 


STAVANGER SHIPPING SUFFERS 

Statistics just published bring out the fact that 
during the year 1918 only 288 steamships put into 
the port of Stavanger, Norway. The port statistics of 
customs receipts covering the cargoes of these vessels 
are the smallest noted for the past five years. The cus- 
toms receipts in import duties paid for the past five 
years are as follows: 1918, $426,120; 1917, $643,200; 
1916, $600,320; 1915, $596,992; and 1914, $541,360" 
These statistics, it is reported, are indicative of a general 
slump in business passing through the port of Stavanger. 


INCREASED SuHipPine at GOTEBORG 

Press dispatches from Géteborg contain the informa- 
tion that the Aktiebolaget Transatlantic is operating 
a building program calling for 120,000 tons of new 
vessels. is company is reported to have ordered 
eight new motor ships of 9,400 gross tons each and a 
tanker of 7,500 tons. A/B Transatlantic is also re- 
ported to have ordered four steamers of 8,000 tons each 
from the Lindholmen shipyard. This company will 
have, upon completion of its present building program, 
a fleet aggregating 275,000 tons. 


Swepish Trabe wit Souts Russta 

Considerable significance is attached to the recent 
sailing from Stockholm of the steamer “Consul Torse”’ 
(2,500 tons) for a South Russian port under the old 
Russian flag, carrying a cargo of seed grain and 1,200 
tons of agricultural machinery, which was purchased 
in Sweden over two years ago by the Russian Govern- 
ment and held up on account of the blockade. The 
Baltic Bank of Copenhagen financed the shipment 


Telephone: 8790 Bowling Green 


S.O.STRAY & CO. 


Steamship Agents 
and Ship Brokers 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


° 


Branch Offices 
BUENOS AIRES 
309 Cangallo 


RIO pe JANEIRO 
91 Rua Candelaria 


Head Office 


S.O.STRAY & CO. 


Christianssand S, Norway 
SHIPOWNERS AND BROKERS 


E. A. Bendix & Co. 


Established 1902 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


Steamship and Forwarding Agents 
Ship and Custom Brokers 
Agents for the Royal Danish Parcel Post to U.S.A. 
Through B/L issued and cargo forwarded 
to and from all points in U.S.A. and 
Canada, Agents for America and Canadian 
R. R. Company and S/S Company. 


Cable Address: ‘“Trarric” 


through agreements with the Russian Legation and 
paid insurance charges on the shipment amounting to 
approximately $64,000. 


Free Harsors In Norway 

Norway is in the race for the transit trade from Amer- 
ica to Baltic ports; Christiania, Christianssand, and 
Bergen are all making efforts to get free harbors. In 
Christiania the problem for the present seems about to 
be solved by a provisional free harbor to be built at a 
cost of 615,000 kroner in the locality of lower Akershus 
and Vippetangen. This is intended to lead the way to 
@ permanent and substantial free port of the order of 
that in Copenhagen. Christianssand has an advantage 
over Christiania in being more accessible, but Christi- 
ania has far better railroad connections both with dif- 
ferent parts of Norway and with the East via[Sweden. 
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